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Ih, Th, is . 


New York was one of six States which 
recently conducted studies on the ade- 
quacy of unemployment benefits. Mabel 
L.. Hopper of the State agency reports on 
the results of the survey made in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy area in_ the 


spring and summer of 1957. p. 3 


For more than a year and a half, Dutch 
immigrant farmworkers have been arriving 
in Vermont to make their homes there 
[he farm placement representative in 
Middlebury plays an important role in a 
cooperative plan which has helped to al- 
leviate the chronic shortage of year-round 
farmworkers p. 7 

WHEN the new J. C. Penney Co. store 
opened in Racine, Wis., there was an em- 
ployment service story behind it. Some 
placements had been made with this com- 
pany in its old store, but the new store was 
staffed almost entirely through the Em- 
ployment Service How this dramatic 
change came about is told by Wilbert 


Rauch of the Racine local office. p. 11 


Newport, R. I., was the scene in May of 
the first national Temporary Disability In- 
surance Institute. The 73 persons who at- 
tended were enthusiastic about the meeting 
and felt that it should be at least an an- 
nual affair Fredric L.. Walsh and Harold 
C. Walmsley of the Rhode Island agency 
discuss Institute results and some impli- 
cations for the future p. 12 


Fire! This was the dread cry which rang 
through the Cincinnati local office last 
2. Within hours, the entire build- 
ing was in ruins and all records were de- 
stroyed But the local office staff was 
undaunted and immediately set about pre- 


January 


paring to reopen the office—somewhere 
How it accomplished this herculean task 
in just 4 days makes up the interesting 
story on p 15 


WHEN a tornado struck four Wisconsin 
counties last June, the Eau Claire local 
office quickly offered its services in the 
cleanup and rebuilding of the area. From 
this experience, described by Charles A. 


Weber, the Eau Claire office learned much 
which should prove helpful if disaster 
strikes again. p. 19. 


‘Hire Now!” was the aim of a number 
of campaigns in various sections of the 
country to spur employment during the 
period of high unemployment this year. 
Phillip G. Miller of the BES gives the over- 
all picture and Charles Saunders and Bert 
Whalen detail the efforts in the Florida and 
Michigan agencies, respectively. pp 
oe) "7 


ScHOOL guidance counselors can be of 
immeasurable help in developing public 
understanding and acceptance of the Em- 
ployment Service—if they themselves un- 
derstand the Service. With this in mind, 
the Meadville, Pa., local office held an 
institute for school counselors. Elmer N. 
Nelson of the local office tells how this 
public relations program was developed 
and carried out. p. 28. 


Wixv self-filed initial claims help us to 
render better service? Will the public 
accept them? Thus wondered the staff in 
the St. Paul tocal office as they prepared to 
install this new procedure. Dick Benton of 
the local office says that the system worked 
well and is now being extended to other 
offices and other claims activities. p. 29 


Harvey Hotcoms of the Farmington 
local office tells of the various means used 
to promote employer acceptance of older 
workers during ‘‘Employment of Older 
Worker’ Month” in New Mexico. p. 31 


Just what does a VER do in his job? 
Four Nebraska VERs from different size 
offices take us behind their desks for a 
first-hand look at the tasks they perform 
pp. 32-35. 


In an effort to keep the public informed 
about the many aspects of employment 
security operations, the Indiana agency 
found a surprise ‘‘weapon” in weekly 
letters to members of the State legislature 


Details are given by Dwight Kelley of the 


State agency. p. 35. 
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Arthur W. Motley to Head 
Bureau of Labor Standards 


ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, 
Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Employment 
Security in charge of 
Employment Service 
operations for the past 
10 years, was named 
Director of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards by 
Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell on 
October 6. Mr. Motley 
is a career employee 
with 38 years of service 
in Government man- 
power and employment 
security programs. - 

The Bureau he will head has various responsibilities 
in the development and promotion of labor standards, 
including youth, child labor, industrial safety, and 
individual State labor laws. It also is ‘“‘custodian’’ of 
he financial reports which unions are required to 

le under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Legislation in the last Congress gave two new 

‘sponsibilities to the Bureau of Labor Standards—the 
‘Velfare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act and the 

yngshore Safety Act. Under the first, the Bureau 

\l be responsible for receiving reports filed by the 

ministrators of welfare funds, designed to protect 

ch plans from mismanagement and abuse. Under 

‘second, the Bureau will be responsible for establish- 


Arthur W. Motley 
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ing and enforcing safety standards in the longshore 
industry. 

Mr. Motley, a veteran of World War I, began his 
Government career in 1920 when he accepted the 
position of manager of the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service local office in Erie. Thirteen years 
later, he was appointed State director of the employ- 
ment setvice in Harrisburg. 

In 1936 Mr. Motley came to Washington to accept 
a post with the Social Security Board and was subse- 
quently appointed Chief of the Field Management 
Division. During World War II he was transferred 
to the War Manpower Commission as Acting Director 
of the Bureau of Placements. He returned to the 
Social Security Board in 1944 and was named Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, which 
was returned to the Department of Labor after the 
war. He continued in this post until assuming his 
duties as head of the Employment Service in 1948. 

His collateral duties include chairmanship of the 


Joint Interdepartmental Committee on Essential 


Activities and Critical Occupations, and he also 
serves as the Department of Labor’s representative on 
the Interdepartmental Industrial Defense Committee 
and the Committee on Specialized Personnel. 

Mr. Motley was a consultant to the Migratory 
Labor Committee of the International Labor Organ- 
ization in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1949. 


Official NEPH Week Film 


‘“EMPLOYEES ONLY,” a new film produced for the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped and the official film of the National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week (October 
5-11) had its premiere showing September 19, 1958 
in Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee, said the purpose of the 
quarter-hour film is to promote employment of the 
handicapped by showing how hundreds of handi- 
capped men and women now working in industry 
have been a profitable investment for their employers. 

“This is an unusual film of compelling interest to 
employers because it answers their doubts and ques- 
tions with facts,’ Géneral Maas said. ‘“‘It affords 





them visual proof how enlightened industrial man- 
agers, plant foremen, and sympathetic fellow workers 
are helping handicapped men and women at Hughes 
Aircraft to turn out a good day’s work. 

“It is a picture we are proud to show, because 
behind its thrilling and inspiring story is a badly 
needed message. Right now in this country there are 
over 2 million handicapped men and women who 
could work if given the opportunity. Employment 
of these people would profit employers and at the 
same time would lighten the load on the community 
and add huge resources of manpower to the Nation.” 

“Employees Only’ was produced by Hughes 
Aircraft Co. and is narrated by screen actor Bob 
Cummings who interviews a wide range of employees, 
all doing outstanding work at Hughes plants. Some 
are amputees, some are wheelchair victims of polio, 
others have invisible handicaps such as heart and 
respiratory conditions. 

Justin Johnson, Chairman of the California Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and Special Projects’ representative for 
Hughes, said that experience completely dispels the 
myth that workmen’s compensation rates go up if 
handicapped people are employed. 

“We flatly state that a person with a physical 
disability is a much better risk than the so-called 
able-bodied counterpart, provided he is properly 
screened and placed, and provided the company has 
an intelligent safety program. 

“Our firm has a large complement of its working 
force with physical disabilities, yet we have no record 
of a single lost-time accident occurring to any of our 
handicapped during the past 10 years nor have we 
ever had a compensation case under the workmen’s 
compensation injury clause.” 

Both the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation made the film 
available to their affiliated State agencies. 

During September and October, ‘“‘Employees Only” 
was also available to television stations. After 
November 15, 1958, it can be secured on loan by 
civic and service organizations, veterans groups, and 
others. Prints may be borrowed through the Chair- 
men of the State Governors’ Committees on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped Women 


Neary 90,000 women have been rehabilitated 
through the State-Federal partnership program of 
vocational rehabilitation in the past 4 years, account- 
ing for more than one-third of all persons rehabili- 
tated through this program. This and other aspects 
of the rehabilitation program affecting women—as 
wage earners, as homemakers, as students interested 
in a career, or as members of community organiza- 
tions—are brought together for the first time in a new 
pamphlet, ““Help for Handicapped Women,” pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 


(Continued on page 14) 






Employment Security Activities at a Glance 
July and August 1958 


United States and Territories 




















Number or amount 
July August 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications. ........ 811, 500 725, 400 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ......... 1, 593, 400 1, 449, 700 
Nonagricultural....... 785, 000 846, 700 
Placements: | 
Agricultural. ......... 1, 571, 800 ‘1, 415, 400 
Nonagricultural....... 459, 500 488, 700 
re 257, 800 277, 500 
LL eee 201, 700 | 211, 300 
Handicapped...... 19, 800 21, 600 
Counseling interviews. ... . 112, 300 106, 400 
Individuals given tests... . . 95, 400 94, 000 
Employer visits........... 159, 800 156, 900 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
| 
Initial claims, except tran- | 
US” a ee 1, 643, 100 | 1, 250, 800 
Weeks of unemployment | 
re 11, 603, 200 9, 476, 300 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment !........ 2, 478, 200 2, 170, 400 
Weeks compensated 2...... 10, 276, 900 8, 582, 800 
Weekly average benefici- | 
ee... cisecs see aeaergis | 2, 234, 100 2, 043, 500 
Average weekly benefit | 
payment for total un- | 
emapboymmnent. ... 2.26050 | $30. 60 $30. 48 
Benemts paid... ........... | $301, 145,100 | $250, 928, 700 
Funds available at end of 
MN itt atb a6 wn xikes $7, 320, 883, 700 |$7, 306, 866, 000 
Veterans 8 
ee 40, 700 24, 400 
Weeks of unemployment | 
ES rer | 448, 700 285, 900 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment......... .| 95, 400 63, 600 
Benelits peid............. | $10, 151, 300 $6, 552, 600 
New applications. ........ 170, 500 161, 100 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . | 167, 000 183, 000 
Placements, nonagricultural. 99, 000 108, 600 
Placements, handicapped. . 8, 000 8, 600 
Counseling interviews... . . | 23, 400 23, 100 
Unemployment Compensation | 
for Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claitis............5.... | 19, 500 ‘13, 100 
Weeks of unemployment | 
PUI as cs as eB so Bi 168, 500 | 154, 600 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment......... .| 37, 000 | 36, 400 
| | $4, 503, 300 


Bencts OGG... .......... $4, 492, 700 | 





1 Data erclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include, for July and August, respectively: 10,800 
and 4,900 initial claims; 63,600 and 36.400 weeks claimed: and 13,800 and 8,700 
insured unemployment for veterans fling to supplement State and/or UCFE 
benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad unemp!oy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under Slate UI programs: 
4,000 and 2,500 initia! claims; 16,800 and 14,600 weeks claimed; 2,600 and $,500 
insured unemployment. 
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FABACEAE 


How Unemployment 
Benelits Meet 
Family Needs 


By MABEL L. HOPPER 
Associate Economist, Division of Employment 
New York State Department of Labor 


X& PART of a program to study the adequacy of 
unemployment benefits, intiated by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, six States have made sur- 
veys among selected groups of unemployment insur- 
ance recipients. Their aim was to discover how the 
unemployed get along when they lose their jobs and 
how far their benefits go toward meeting their needs. 
One such survey was made in the Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Troy area of New York State in the spring and 
and summer of 1957. It was conducted by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research of Columbia University 
under contract with the Division of Employment of 
the New York State Department of Labor in coopera- 
tion with New York State’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Low Incomes. 

This survey revealed that fewer than half the per- 
sons interviewed were receiving benefits equal to 50 
percent of their previous full-time wages; of the third 
who were eligible for the maximum benefits, only 13 
percent were compensated for half their wage loss. 

The average monthly income of single persons and 
primary wage earners’ families was cut in half during 
their unemployment. Benefits were 68 percent of the 
total cash incomes of the unemployed single people 
and 54 percent of the average income of primary wage 
earners’ families. The incomes of a third of these 
families were supplemented by the earnings of a second 
wage earner. In the families where only the secondary 
wage earner (usually the wife) was unemployed, 
average income fell only 21 percent and benefits 
amounted to one-fifth of family income. 

Despite a serious loss in income on the part of many, 
cash expenditures by the group as a whole changed 
little during this period of unemployment, which oc- 
‘urred at a time of general prosperity. But the ma- 
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* Albany, N. Y. local employment service office. 


jority used up savings or went into debt; and of this 
group more than half made other adjustments to their 
reduced incomes, such as getting assistance from 
friends or relatives, visiting free clinics, postponing 
medical or dental care, or delaying other purchases 
which they had planned. A few received financial 
assistance from private or public welfare agencies. 

The families hardest hit by unemployment were 
those whose one wage earner was unemployed. They 
tended to reduce expenditures more than the others, 
used up savings and increased debts to a greater ex- 
tent, and had also to resort to several other types of 
adjustment. 

This information was obtained by field workers of 
Columbia University in interviews with 67 single 
persons and 204 members of three- and four-person 
families chosen from among the unemployed who filed 
claims for unemployment insurance under the New 
York law during the last week of April 1957 at the local 
offices in the cities of Albany, Schenectady, and Troy. 
At that time, eligible unemployed workers received 
benefits ranging from $10 to $36 a week for a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks during the course of a benefit year. ! 

The group of benefit claimants selected for the 
survey was not intended to represent a cross section 
of all the claimant population. Instead, the sample 
included significant types of claimants in terms of 
family size and the importance of the claimants’ earn- 
ings to their families. It included single persons who 
had been living independently of their families 
throughout the previous year and members of three- 
and four-person families in which all family members 


1JIn 1958 the New York law was amended to provide maximum 
benefits of $45.a week, and under Federal Temporary Unemployment 
Compensation, duration of benefits was extended to 39 weeks. 











were financially dependent on the claimant and/or 
the claimant’s spouse. The selection was limited to 
those beneficiaries with at least 6 weeks of unemploy- 
ment in the current spell, preceded by 6 weeks or more 
of continuous full employment. 

) The survey was necessarily limited to small homo- 
geneous groups of claimants because the procedures, 





TABLE 1.—Selected facts regarding unemployed workers covered in 
the Albany-Schenectady- Troy survey 
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Beneficiaries in 
| family units 








a SRE see ae 
Item | benefi- | 
ciaries | Primary | Second- 
| earner | ary 
| earner 
Number in survey group: 
POE Gites bs KEMP oes 67 105 | 99 
eee vi nie cdincwa nate 34 | 86 7 
oo ASR es re | 33 | 19 | 92 
Average weekly full-time wages | 
during last employed period.. .| $66 | $83 | $54 
Average take-home pay, after 
Federal income and Social | 
ORE SMI 6 oni, Baio eo os ss $56 | $73 | $45 
Average weekly benefit rate... .. $30 | $33 $28 


Average benefit received per | 
week during last spell of unem- | 
DINO ob sn aie ds ue oe $21 $24 $20 
Percent whose benefit rate was: 
Less than 50 percent of aver- 


age weekly wages......... 49 74 36 
Less than 50 percent of aver- | 

age take-home pay....... 30 61 10 
At maximum weekly benefit 

PEMA SG nus Sao se hea 36 51 12 


Average duration of last spell of 
unemployment in weeks...... 
Average number of weeks com- 
pensated in last spell of unem- 
MIME oc bcs hv aces ook eae 12:9 12.0 11.6 
Average monthly income and | 
expenditures (net of Federal 
Federal taxes) per consumer | 


18.0 15. 6 16. 1 


unit 
Before unemployment: 
ae eee | $269 | $400 $544 
Expenditures...........- 218 388 | 505 


Excess of income...... 51 12 | 39 








During unemployment: 
ee ose 134 | 194 430 
(Unemployment in- 


surance benefits). . .| (91) | (104) (88) 
Expenditures........... 230 | 350 555 
Excess of expenditures. | 96 | 156 | 125 

Percent which reduced expend- | 
itures during unemployment. | 54 | 62 | 43 

| 





« This average is lower than the average weekly benefit rate because benefits 
were not received for all weeks of unemployment as a result of the 1-week 
waiting period, delays in filing claims, disqualifications, etc. The difference 
in these averages reflects the differences between weeks compensated and 
weeks unemployed. 


4 


the content of the questionnaire, and the requirement 
of consistency in the financial data reported by each 
family demanded extensive interviews. The ques- 
tionnaire, which was developed by the Bureau of 
Employment Security with the assistance of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, called for a detailed 
month-by-month itemization of cash income and cash 
expenditures for each consumer unit for the entire 
survey year (May 1, 1956 through April 30, 1957), 
as well as information on withdrawal of savings, re- 
duction of checking account balances, sale of securi- 
ties and other assets, and sums of money borrowed 
during the course of the survey year. 

In interpreting the results of the survey in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy area, it should be borne 
in mind that the spring of 1957 was a period of gen- 
eral prosperity and high-level employment. Many of 
the unemployed expected to return to work within 
a short time and were therefore prone to draw on 
savings and incur debt rather than make drastic 
changes in their patterns of living. In addition to a 
general tendency to postpone cutting living standards 
during such a prosperous period, the unemployment 
of a secondary wage earner in the family brings about 
relatively little decrease in family income and neces- 
sitates little, if any, change in expenditures, as com- 
pared with what results in the unemployment of a 
primary wage earner. Moreover, during prosperous 
times, there probably is a greater chance that the 
claimant will be a secondary rather than a primary 
wage earner. 


Characteristics of the Survey Group 


Of the beneficiaries in the survey group who were 
family members, more than half were women, most 
of whom were the secondary wage earners in their 
families. The typical family covered in the survey 
consisted of a husband under 45 years of age, his 
wife, and 1 or 2 children under 17 years of age. No 
families with working children were included. In an 
unusually high proportion of these families—about 
two-thirds—both the husband and the wife were in 
the labor force. Half of the single persons were women, 
and the median age of this group was 58 years with 
only two persons under 35 years of age. 

As a whole, the beneficiaries covered in the study 
had below-average earnings when employed. The 
weekly earnings of all employees covered by unem- 
ployment insurance in the Albany industrial area 
averaged $88.59 in 1956. Among the survey group, 
the chief wage earners, who had the highest earnings, 
received $83 a week on the average from full-time 
employment during the period immediately preceding 
their last spell of unemployment. Single persons 
earned an average of $66 and secondary wage earners 
$54 a week. ; 

In choosing the survey group, only those persons 
were selected whose current spell of unemployment 
was at least 6 weeks and who were still collecting 
benefits during the last week of April 1957 (i. e., those 
who had not yet drawn the maximum 26 weeks of 
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TABLE 2.—Ratio of benefits to previous earnings, Albany-Schenectady- Troy survey 


Sprinc 1957 





Weekly benefit rate as percent of average weekly earnings 


SR rae OF Mpc Fn. 's. 1s CCAS ly. v Goan MIGROWES RA AK Gk ok OREN 
RS 86 BESS arg 20 ai wo cae oe ete ae es B-Diee aie PSG es 
MRM Si ag cc a ars Soe gs 6 hss Ba msl Lead, lee eh Eee BC ewe 


MEIER ot cr cee en gtr es Sree eee eee eres 
Oe ca PO ce as Soares eee (ees BN as eae os 
oe a es Smes S agate eed Foe eer ay eae 


a Net of Federal income and Social Security taxes. 


benefits during their current benefit year). Within 
these limits, the average length of the last spell of 
unemployment, up to the end of April, was 16.4 
weeks for the whole group—somewhat more for the 
single persons (18 weeks) and less for the chief wage 
earners (15.6 weeks). Many, however, continued to 
be unemployed beyond the end of April. Despite the 
prevailing high level of employment, three-fourths of 
all those surveyed were unemployed with no imme- 
diate job prospects at the time of the household 
interviews, some of which occurred 2 months later. 


Unemployment Benefits 


A third of the beneficiaries in the survey group were 
eligible for the maximum benefit rate of $36 a week— 
half of the primary wage earners, 36 percent of the 
single persons, and only 12 percent of the secondary 
earners. The average benefit paid to the primary 
wage earners was $33 a week—$3 more than that 
paid to the single persons and $5 more than the second- 
iry earners received.” 

In relation to previous earnings, unemployment 


2 The benefits discussed here represent the statutory benefit rates, 
¢., the amounts received during the weeks when the claimant was 
llecting benefits. The total amount of benefits averaged over the 
hole spell of unemployment yields a lower figure for average weekly 
nefits received. See Table 1 for a comparison of these two sets of 
erages and for a comparison of weeks unemployed with weeks 
mpensated. 
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| 
| Percent distribution of sample beneficiaries 


| 























| 
| Benet. | Beneficiaries in family 
|Allsample | ciaries Single | units 
| benefici- | receiving | benefici- | 
aries maximum aries | 
| | $36 benefit | | Primary | Secondary 
| earner | earner 
| Based.on gross earnings 
ba, - | ao ah 
inal 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 
et 21.0 | 45.5 r6. 3 | ka fem 
sare 33.2 41.2 32.9 ay. 29.3 
cea 45.8 | 13.3 50. 8 25. 7 | 63. 6 
| Based on net earnings * 
| a 
ae 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
wal 12.1 36. 6 7.5 24.8 2.0 
rail 2a. 5 41.1 22. 4 36. 2 8. 1 
9 


insurance benefits received by more than half (54 
percent) of the survey group did not amount to 50 
percent of gross weekly wages (i. e. wages before 
income tax or other deductions). Only one-fourth 
of those who were primary wage earners in family 
units were receiving benefits equal to half of previous 
earnings. 

Because the statutory benefit scale was weighted in 
favor of lower paid workers, benefits paid to single 
persons and to secondary wage earners, whose wages 
in general were lower, compensated for a larger 
proportion of wage loss. About half the single persons 
and nearly two-thirds of the secondary earners had 
benefits amounting to 50 percent or more of gross 
weekly wages. (See Table 2 and chart.) 

The ratio of benefits to previous wages is, of course, 
increased if benefits are compared with net rather 
than gross earnings. Nevertheless, 35 percent of 
the entire survey group received benefits amounting 
to less than half their net weekly earnings after Federal 
income and Social Security tax deductions. In this 
case also, the primary wage earners fared worst, with 
61 percent of them receiving benefits of less than half 
their take-home pay. 

Among the third of the survey group who were 
eligible for the maximum benefit rate during unem- 
ployment because of their higher wages while em- 
ployed, only 13 percent had benefits equal to half of 
their former gross weekly wages and only 22 percent 
received benefits which were 50 percent or more of 


TABLE 3.—Relationship of benefits to family expenditures during period of unemployment, Albany-Schenectady- Troy survey 
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Beneficiaries in family units 






































' Primary earner 
Single bene- 
ficiaries Secondary 
No other One other earner 
wage earner | wage earner 
| in family in family 
. . Dollars 
Asrermape wrethy DremeGs ORE... oc ccc cscs cceccscccccssrcccecseces 29. 58 32. 49 33. 41 27. 56 
Average weekly expenditures per consumer unit: 
TS ne ee DO oe a ee whale eg aha heb ed Hee Oe FS 52. 99 75. 31 94. 35 136. 49 
A PE aa ee ee ene ere ee ee 13. 37 23. 51 27. 93 30. 95 
iS hcteccnickista ren sheveveevencsb ed wac eww x 11. 80 16. 13 18. 14 33. 15 
ee ieee ee CEC SL PANU ERE © WO o FE Oe EO 6 O40 OK EH Oe 1. 65 4.17 5. 85 743 
NN SE re Eee Le EEE Ee ee 2.03 4. 82 4.76 5. 42 
Nis seed GA eS SURO y EPEC he oes 45s cee vedic cs iese dx ees 24. 14 26. 68 37. 67 59. 84 
Percent 
Average weekly benefit rate as percent of expenditures for: 
SS OP err eee eT Te eee Tee 55.8 43.1 35.4 20. 2 
Food, housing, clothing, and medical care.................02000: 102.5 66.8 58.9 35.9 
ne ON NS on oo kes: k as oo 5.0 0 0.0 60 5 9m wos sie ain'dwe wale 110. 3 74.1 64. 3 38. 7 








previous take-home pay. The original intent of 
unemployment insurance benefit formulae—to pay 
benefits roughly equal to 50 percent of former wages— 
was achieved only in the case of workers with earnings 
well below average. 


Loss of Income 


Unemployment meant a serious curtailment of 
income, both for the single persons and for families 
whose primary wage earner was the beneficiary. 
Their average monthly income (excluding taxes and 
including unemployment benefits) was cut in half 
during the period of unemployment. The families in 
which the beneficiary was the only wage earner (two- 
thirds of the 105 families of primary wage earners 
covered in the survey) were the hardest hit by unem- 
ployment. For these families particularly, as well as 
for the single persons, unemployment insurance 
played a very important role in bolstering incomes 
during unemployment, even though many bene- 
ficiaries had other sources of income. 

During unemployment, benefits were 68 percent of 
the total cash income of single persons. They were 
the only source of current revenue for 28 percent of 
these persons. For another 19 percent, benefits were 
supplemented solely by an income tax refund during 
the unemployed period. Without this extra windfall, 
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which amounted to $63 on the average, nearly half of 
the single persons would have had no other income 
except their unemployment insurance benefits. An- 
other 12 percent had additional income of not more 
than $25 for the whole period of unemployment. 
Because of the high proportion of older people in this 
group, one-fourth were receiving Social Security or 
another form of pension. The average income for 
the single persons while unemployed would have been 
only $43 a month without benefits, whereas it actually 
averaged $134. 

For families of chief wage earners, unemployment 
insurance benefits provided 54 percent of current 
revenue during unemployment on the average. The 
extent of other income available to these families is 
not surprising in view of the fact that 35 percent of 
them had second wage earners. Without unemploy- 
ment benefits, their income would have averaged $90 
a month instead of $194. 

Like the single people, 29 percent of the families 
whose only wage earner was unemployed were 
entirely dependent on benefits for their income and 
another 17 percent had only an income tax refund in 
addition. For this group, however, the income tax 
refund amounted to $109 on the average. 

Unemployment of secondary wage earners naturally 
affected total income of their families to a lesser degree, 
since the primary wage earners continued to be em- 
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ployed. On the average, their monthly family income 
fell 21 percent. The average benefit of the secondary 
earner constituted 20 percent of family income, where- 
as her (his) wages had previously been 36 percent of 
the total income. 


Changes in Expenditures 


As pointed out above, the generally prosperous 
climate of the survey period contributed to the main- 
tenance of the usual patterns of living during unem- 
ployment. Another reason for the continuity of con- 
sumption levels, in a number of cases at least, was that 
some adjustment had been made prior to unemploy- 
ment. Forty-four percent of the beneficiaries in the 
survey group expected to be unemployed well before 
they actually lost their jobs, and especially the pri- 
mary wage earners with low incomes appear to have 
reduced their spending in anticipation of income losses. 

The generally widespread use of installment buying, 
which was prevalent among these families in pur- 
chases of many items of household furnishings and 
clothing, also undoubtedly contributed to the main- 
tenance of the same level of expenditures even during 
extended periods of unemployment. Despite a seri- 
ous loss in income on the part of many, cash expendi- 
tures by the survey group as a whole, who had been 
unemployed about 16 weeks on the average up to the 
end of April, had changed little during this period of 
unemployment. 

It has already been noted that the single persons 
covered in the survey suffered a loss of half their 
income while unemployed. More than half of them 
(54 percent) decreased their expenditures; the re- 
mainder did not. The average change in expendi- 
tures, which showed a small net increase for the group 
as a whole, was affected by a few unusual outlays 
during the unemployment period, notably by the use 
of savings to finance the cash purchase of a new car 
oy one individual. 

The average income of the three- and four-person 
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families whose primary wage earner was unemployed 
was cut by more than half. Six out of every 10 of 
these families decreased their expenditures during the 
unemployment of the chief wage earner. The aver- 
age decline in expenditures for this group as a whole 
amounted to 10 percent. 


Less than half (43 percent) of the families in which 
the secondary wage earner was the beneficiary re- 
ported a net decrease in total expenditures during the 
unemployment period when their average income 
dropped by 21 percent. With their primary wage 
income undisturbed, a few families in this group made 
major cash outlays for a house or car. For example, 
one family in which a secondary worker was the 
beneficiary bought a house and made a down pay- 
ment in cash of $7,000, plus fees for title, etc. 


Because of the small size of the sample covered in 
the survey, such unusual cases might well have had 
a disproportionate effect on the average changes in 
expenditures calculated for the different groups of 
beneficiaries. Nevertheless, the data indicate that 
unemployment in the spring of 1957 in the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy area had little effect on the general 
consumption levels of the survey group. Apparently, 
many of the individuals and families surveyed felt 
that reemployment prospects were so favorable that 
they need not curtail expenditures, but could dip 
into savings and extend their credit. 


Relation of Benefits to Expenditures 


Since benefit rates were low relative to previous 
earnings and since total expenditures made by the 
survey groups were not drastically changed during 
the period of unemployment, it follows that benefits 
did not cover a large proportion of expenditures. 

The average ratio of unemployment benefits to 
total expenditures during unemployment was highest 
for the single people (56 percent) and lowest for the 
secondary wage earners (20 percent). For primary 
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Typical industrial establishments located in the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy area. 


wage earners, benefits covered 40 percent of family 
expenditures during unemployment. 

In the case of single beneficiaries, the average 
weekly benefit rate covered slightly more than average 
expenses for food, shelter (cost of housing and utili- 
ties), clothing, and medical care combined. Benefits 
paid close to two-thirds of the expenses in these cate- 
gories for families in which the primary wage earner 
was the beneficiary and a little more than one-third 
of these costs in the case of secondary wage earners’ 
families. (See table 3.) 

The elimination of medical care expenses from this 
comparison results, of course, in a higher proportion 
of ‘‘basic’’ expenditures covered by unemployment 
benefits. The benefit rate covered 70 percent of the 
average expense to house, feed, and clothe the families 
of the primary earners and only about 40 percent of 
these expenses in the case of families in which the 
secondary wage earner was the beneficiary. 


Other Adjustments to Unemployment 


Many of the beneficiaries in the survey group, as 
indicated above, coped with their loss of income by 
using savings and incurring debts instead of making 
changes in their customary mode of living when they 
became unemployed. In fact, the majority drew on 
their liquid assets (in the form of savings, cash on 
hand, securities, and life insurance) or accumulated 
debts, or both. For more than half of this group, 
savings and credit were insufficient; they turned to 
friends and relatives for assistance, visited free clinics, 
postponed medical or dental care, or delayed or gave 
up plans for purchasing important durable goods. A 
few were obliged to seek financial assistance from 
public or private welfare agencies. 

The families whose incomes were less than $4,000 
in the survey year had to resort to a number of ex- 
pedients to tide them over until the beneficiary found 
a job; over half had to resort to three or more devices 
(apart from decreases in expenditures). They not 
only drew on savings or credit, but also postponed 
purchases (most frequently medical or dental care) 
and many of them were obliged as well to turn to 
friends and relatives or welfare agencies for some form 
of assistance. 


Most of this group of families with low incomes had 
only one wage earner who was their chief source of 
support. These families tended to reduce expeditures 
more during unemployment than did those with higher 
incomes, and they used up their savings and increased 
their debts to a much greater extent. 


Clearly for these people unemployment was a severe 
burden. However, for almost all families, including 
those who did not reduce their expenditures during 
the period of unemployment, the effects of unemploy- 
ment will be felt long after the unemployed have gone 
back to work. Their future earnings will not only 
have to pay the current bills in the weeks and months 
to come, but will also have to pay off debts accumu- 
lated while unemployed and treat neglected health 
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problems. And finally, in all likelihood, it will be a 
long time before the savings accounts, depleted during 
unemployment, will be restored. 


Revised Design for New Survey 


This survey in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy area of 
New York State followed the design developed by the 
Bureau of Employment Security from the experience 
with the pilot survey in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1954—55. 
It laid emphasis on detailed financial data for a 12- 
month period, collected from small homogeneous 
groups of beneficiaries. 

New York State is now conducting a new survey of 
family adjustments to unemployment in the Utica 
area, with Columbia University again acting as the 
contract agent. In the new survey, successive samples 
of claimants, more broadly representative of the 


claimant population as a whole than in the previous 
surveys, are being selected and interviewed at monthly 
intervals during the fall of 1958. ‘To facilitate cover- 
age of a larger sample, the household questionnaire has 
been revised. The financial data are to be collected 
in less detail for the last month of unemployment and 
for the most recent month when the beneficiary was 
fully employed. More emphasis will be placed on 
other types of adjustment during the unemployed 
period, to supplement the inventory data, and on 
additional characteristics of the beneficiary and his 
family, including past work histories, attitudes, and 
expectations which might influence reactions to 
unemployment and its attendant financial problems, 
etc. The results are expected to reflect some degree 
of recession unemployment and should yield interest- 
ing data to compare with the previous survey in the 
Albany area during a generally prosperous period. 


Dutch Farmhands Come to Vermont 


By FRED S. STONE 


Farm Placement and Employer Relations Representative 


Middlebury Local Office 


Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commission 


DDISON COUNTY, Vermont, is predominantly 

an agricultural area bordering the eastern shores 

of Lake Champlain. The county had a chronic labor 

shortage of year-round farm workers, relieved some- 

what by an annual seasonal influx of Canadian farm 
workers. 

In the summer of 1956, the farm placement repre- 
sentative in Middlebury; Dr. Tuinman, the Agricul- 
tural Attache of the Netherlands Embassy; and others 
concerned with farm labor problems got together to 
discuss the possible use of Dutch immigrants as a 
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The de Jagur family compares an American rubber boot with 
wooden shoes which they brought from Holland. 


solution to Vermont’s pressing need for experienced 
year-round dairy farmhands. 

As a result of these discussions, the first Dutch family 
arrived early in March 1957. The progress and ad- 
justment of these newcomers to their changed environ- 
ment was closely observed by interested dairymen. 
As word of their ability as farm workers spread around 
the county, we began to receive inquiries from farmers 
about how they could get a Dutch farmhand. We 
soon had a number of good dairy farm openings 
available for potential immigrants. 

By the early summer of 1957, several Dutch immi- 
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grants were working in Addison County. Interestin the 
program was increasing. The applicants had been 
carefully screened by the Dutch Government and most 
of them had had agricultural school training in addi- 
tion to dairy farm experience. They were permitted 
to enter the United States under a special preference 
quota. 

During the first 3 months of 1958 several families 
arrived. We became quite accustomed to meeting 
the “Queen Mary,” our local term for the double- 
decker night bus from New York City, which arrived 
in Middlebury at 10:42 p. m. Since first impressions 
are often lasting ones, we considered it important for 
the new arrivals to be greeted by someone who could 
speak their language and always had a Dutch person 
or family on hand with us to welcome the new 
arrivals to Vermont. 

By summer, the Dutch group had grown to 75 per- 
sons. These people quickly became a recognized and 
respected part of the communities in which they 
settled and have made a substantial contribution to a 
more stable supply of farm labor in Addison County. 


Work and Time Went Into Project 


Obviously, the successful settlement of over 20 
Dutch families in one Vermont county did not “‘just 
happen.” It has been a lot of work and has taken a 
lot of time. Many conferences were held with the 
farmers, with Dr. Tuinman, with the State farm place- 
ment supervisor, and others. Several plans were dis- 
cussed and discarded. Details had to be ironed out 
and Immigration and Naturalization Service regula- 
tions studied. 


It was decided that openings should be for workers 
who were able to assume responsibility in operating a 
dairy farm. These orders for married farmhands 
had to be on farms where modernized tenant housing 
was available. Once the farmer had decided to hire 
a Dutch immigrant, the necessary order had to be 
prepared for the certification of nonavailability of 
domestic workers. 


While the order was ‘‘in the works,” we helped the 
farmer prepare the essential I & NS forms. Prepara- 
tion of these forms is essentially the responsibility of 
the farmer, but we soon discovered that the farm 
placement representative’s greater familiarity with 
the process of completing forms was needed to ex- 
pedite the forms and avoid errors. 


On the other side of the picture, the prospective 
migrants wanted information in some detail about the 
size of the farm, its equipment and production, wages, 
and working conditions. They also wanted to know 
_ about the community, the nearness of stores, churches, 
schools, and entertainment. In each case a complete 
job offer was drafted to supply this data. 

Even with the best of intentions, little problems and 
misunderstandings sometimes arose. One family was 
unhappy to learn that “modern house” meant a 
house with equipment such as hot and cold water, 
central heating, bathroom, and electricity, and did 
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not mean ‘“‘new house.” Many of the newcomers 
spoke some English, but almost all were unfamiliar 
with the mechanized dairy farm and its profusion of 
agricultural machinery. 

Despite all the difficulties involved in changing the 
habits of a lifetime, few personality problems ap- 
peared. Perhaps this was partly due to the unflagging 
interest and attention given by Dr. Tuinman to 
meeting and overcoming these problems. The com- 
munity has helped, too. Credit has been generously 
extended when individual circumstances, such as a 
serious illness, created financial problems. 

Weekly English classes, sponsored by the local 
League of Women Voters, were started for these 
newcomers. While the main purpose of these classes 
is to teach the English language, some other topics 
have been introduced. Basic information on alien 
registration, Social Security, farm financing, and 
health and accident insurance are among the non- 
language topics discussed. I believe that this little 
evening school has been a significant factor in aiding 
the Dutch immigrant families to become a real part 
of the community rather than a self-centered group. 

Our experience has taught us that someone has to 
be available to help straighten out the little difficulties 
which arise. Each family has been met at the bus, 
with an interpreter present, and subsequent visits 
to the farm home by a Dutch-speaking person were 
a routine part of the program to help integrate the 
immigrant with the life and work of the community. 
As farm placement representative, I often had to 
visit a Dutch immigrant family and the farmer who 
had hired them to clarify situations arising from lack 
of understanding of each other’s language and 
customs. We feel that all this extra effort has been 
worthwhile. 

The coming of these Dutch families has alleviated 
the chronic shortage of year-round farm workers and 
added to our permanent supply of farmhands. The 
Dutch immigrants are hard working, self-respecting 
people who will continue to be a desirable addition to 
the economic and social life of the community. 








‘“‘Mathematics and Your Career’’ 


The importance of mathematics in the modern world of 
work is stressed in “‘Mathematics and Your Career,” a 12-page 
illustrated pamphlet recently released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, in cooperation with the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Mathematics and the way of thinking out a problem it 
teaches are essential for many different kinds of work in this 
technical age. ‘Mathematics and Your Career” shows 
students how much mathematics training they will need for a 
wide variety of occupations, including the skilled trades as 
well as professional and technical occupations. It should be 
helpful to teachers, counselors, students, and others interested 
in mathematics education. 


A limited "number of free copies are available from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Through the Group Approach... 


Placement Payoff 


By WILBERT RAUCH 
District Manager, Racine, Wis. 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


*“T. C. PENNEY CO. Opens New Store.” 


This headline appeared in the RAcINE JOURNAL- 
Times on July 30, 1958. It implied that a progressive 
retail establishment was expanding, that men would be 
promoted to higher positions, and that new job oppor- 
tunities would open up in this community of 80,000 
people. 

The headline had other implications, not so evident 
to the public, but recognized by J. C. Penney and 
local employment service people. All the company’s 
new employees, with the exception of the manager 
and his assistant, had been recruited and referred by 
the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

Staffing new establishments is not new to the Em- 
ployment Service, but converting skeptics to new ideas 
and convincing employment managers to experiment 
with new approaches is stimulating. 

This is the story behind that July 30 headline! 


+ * * 


Articles on the “Group Approach” appeared in the 
January 1955 issue of the EMPpLoyMENT Security RE- 
view. They may have been read by our office staff; 
at least initials of all the interviewers, including the em- 
ployer relations representative, appeared in the mar- 
gin. Another article on the subject appeared in 
August 1956. That, too, was initialed by local office 
personnel. But, in September 1956, when the WSES 
assistant State director instructed the Racine local 
office to prepare for a training conference on “Group 
Approach,” there was a scurry to find out just what 
the phrase signified. | 

The training conference was held in the Racine 
office with Racine ERRs, administrative office super- 
visors, and a representative cf the regional office par- 
ticipating. It was a week of digging for information 
on local employers, analyzing the collected informa- 
tion, and pinpointing problems. Everyone was busy. 
Everyone was in the act. No one was critical. Only 
facts, favorable and otherwise, were compiled and 
analyzed. 

One of the three employers visited during the con- 
ference was the J. C. Penney Co. Appointments 
were made with the company’s manager and his as- 
sistant. A case record was prepared and outlined. 
The outline contained information on the following 
points: 
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I. What We Know 


Type of firm, occupations, who to see, current em- 
ployment, reasons for employment changes, working 
conditions, training program, fringe benefits, national 
contacts, company hiring, and referral activity. 


II. What We Want to Know 
Departmental operations, testing, hiring practice 
and departmental policy, and future outlook. 


III. What Can We Do for the Company 
IV. Possible Objections 

V. Plan for the Visit 

VI. Summary of the Visit 


The plan was simple, but complete. Its eight, 
single-spaced, typewritten pages were jam-packed 
with information. It had taken hours of intensive 
preparation. We were prepared for that employer 
visit. 

A Bureau representative, the ERR, and I made the 
initial visit to the manager and his assistant. 

The Bureau “‘rep” started the ball rolling and kept 
it rolling. The ERR was attentive. I was interested, 
but skeptical. 

There was nothing new in the way our case was 
being presented during this visit. All points covered 
were contained in manual instructions. The thought 
persisted: “This visit has been planned more 
thoroughly. This approach has an ‘I know what I’m 
talking about flavor.’ ” 


The manager was talking, I should pay attention. 


‘Any assistance the Employment Service can give 
will be greatly appreciated.” 


The green light was flashing. 


It was agreed that the WSES would be notified of 
any training sessions to be scheduled in the store, so 
that interviewers would become better acquainted 
with store procedures and required personnel qualifi- 
cations. Plans for writing master orders were to be 
discussed in approximately 2 weeks. Jt was agreed 
that the Employment Service would be notified of all job 
openings. 

This was getting interesting. It was startling be- 
cause the past record was poor. In 1955, the com- 
pany hired 105 people; ES placed 4. In 1956, through 
September, it hired 19; ES placed 2. In 2 years we 
had been notified of only 6 openings. 
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The visit was concluded. It had lasted only 2 
hours. But it had taken many hours of planning. 

In 1957, the company hired 27 new employees, our 
office placed 14. We received 43 orders. Local office 
personnel attended company training sessions. Master 
orders were compiled. The J. C. Penney Co. file 
became more complete, but, after all, the staff had 
devoted more time and effort to this account than 
previously, 

During a visit to the company in November 1957, 
the assistant manager said, ‘‘Some time next year the 
company plans to open a new store in Elmwood Plaza, 
a suburban shopping center. Can the company plan 
on WSES cooperation to recruit applicants, process 
applications, test, and refer all store personnel?” 

Here was our chance! 


When the new store opened on July 30, 1958, we 
added up the tallies. WSES had taken 486 applica- 
tions for jobs at the new store. Qualified applicants 
were classified as: ‘‘Excellent,’’ “Good,” and ‘‘Poor.”’ 
There were 178—Excellent; 127—-Good; and 181— 
Poor. The Excellent and Good were referred for 
company interviews and testing. 

The company hired 83 Excellent and 11 Good. 
This group, plus the manager and assistant manager, 
makes up the complete staff of the new store. 

As I recall the WSES records of 1955 and 1956 
with this company, I concede that something hap- 
pened. It could have been the “Group Approach” 
technique. More time was required; more effort was 
expended. But the result was two “‘solid’’ accounts, 
where only a “‘shaky”’ one had existed before. 


The First National Institute 


Qn Disability Insurance 


*ARLY this year, the Rhode Island Department 
of Employment Security proposed an Institute 
on disability insurance to the State employment 
security agencies of New Jersey and California and to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of New York. 
These agencies and the Rhode Island DES administer 
the four State-operated temporary disability insurance 
programs now in effect in this country. The response 
to the proposal could hardly have been more favor- 
able. 

The exchange of correspondence that took place in 
the following months showed enthusiastic agreement 
that such an institute was indeed worth being excited 
about. It would provide a platform, a membership, 
and an atmosphere where articulate opinion might be 
communicated, thoughts rallied and expressed, ques- 
tions asked, and comparisons made. 

The First National Institute on Disability Insurance 
met in Newport, R. I., May 25 to 29, 1958. Alto- 
gether, 73 persons registered for the Institute, repre- 
senting 13 State ES agencies, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in Washington, Regions I and II, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of New York and 


Florida, the Social Security Administration, and the © 


office of the legislative counsel to the State of Nevada. 
Also present were two representatives of the insurance 
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By FREDRIC L. WALSH, Chief of Public Relations 
and HAROLD C. WALMSLEY, Chief Claims Examiner 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


industry, a major oil company, a manufacturer of 
electronic data-processing equipment, the Rhode 
Island labor movement, and two Rhode Island 
universities, 

After a formal opening session, the Institute split 
into groups for smaller roundtable meetings for 3 days. 
On Thursday it reassembled for a final general session 
to hear the discussions summarized by the group 
chairmen. 


Features of the Institute 


The Institute offered some conference features 
which drew quick approval. All the programmed 
discussions, except those on Monday, were scheduled 
for morning hours. Other events were arranged to 
allow ample opportunity for friendly groups to ex- 
change views and ideas or to recall the thoughts that 
had been expressed earlier at the roundtables. 

Another helpful innovation was the 46-page Con- 
feree’s Workbook which contained the seating arrange- 
ments for each of the roundtable meetings, listed the 
subjects for discussion, proposed questions pertinent 
to the main topic, and provided ample space for 
notes. The pages were identified in such a way that 
future reference or review could be made with 
systematic ease. 
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a 
Conferees engage in a panel discussion at the first national TDI Institute. 


Much thought was given to the seating arrangements. 
By listing the make-up of each roundtable beforehand, 
an unobtrusive control was exercised which resulted 
in every conferee having an opportunity to sit with 
and talk with all others present by the time the last 
roundtable meeting took place. 

At the final session of the Institute, 18 reports were 
submitted by chairmen of the roundtable meetings. 
These remarks were tape recorded and a transcription 
forms a major portion of the Report of the Institute 
which was published in August. 

Even a casual reading of this Report is apt to inspire 
agreement that the First National Institute on Dis- 
ability Insurance opened up doors of communication 
that had long been tightly closed or, at best, left only 
slightly ajar. 

At the end of the Institute, nearly everyone felt that 
only a good beginning had been made and that a very 
real need exists for continuing the assembly on at 
least an annual basis. 


Roundtable Highlights 


Attention was focused for some time at each of the 
roundtables on the need for fullest use of all commu- 
nication media in order to foster better understanding 
and acceptance of the insurance programs, not only 
by the general public, but in a more particular sense, 
by the medical profession which plays such an indis- 
pensable role in the successful operation of disability 
insurance programs. 

At this session too, the participants noted the diffi- 
culty in establishing reliable disability norms. In 
general, it was thought that a table of norms, neither 
too rigid nor too flexible, was an ideal to be sought. 
It was emphasized that norms can be used only as 
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guides and must be supplemented by efficient admin- 
istrative safeguards to discourage malingering. 

A good deal of encouragement was given to the 
suggestion that States participating in the programs 
would find real advantage from an administrative 
point of view in a continuous exchange of ideas and 
a comparison of forms and procedures that had been 
found to work effectively. 

Most participants were inclined to agree at the 
session on finance that there is considerable justifica- 
tion for extending coverage under disability to all 
workers and to all employers. For the most part, 
since disability does not fluctuate sharply from year 
to year, it was felt that a fund’s solvency could be 
regarded as safe as long as its reserves were equal to 
at least three times the amount of benefits paid in 
one year. 

It was pointed out that if workers alone pay for 
disability insurance, management can have little or 
no objection to changes which tend to liberalize a 
program. On the other hand, if employers are re- 
quired to pay the entire cost, it will be extremely 
difficult to obtain initial legislative approval of a dis- 
ability system. Granting that an employer-financed 
system should be established, there will be strong 
opposition to any attempt to liberalize benefit fea- 
tures of the program. Finally it was reasoned that if 
both workers and employers contribute a share in 
financing such a system, both groups are likely to 
express a continuous and watchful interest which in 
the end would make for a more successful program. 

Considerable attention was paid to the advantages 
and disadvantages of a ‘‘contracting out” system now 
in effect in some States. 

These advantages were cited: (1) Such a system 
permits traditional competitive private enterprise; (2) 
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it provides more flexibility, allowing a change in pro- 
gram features to meet changing economic conditions; 
(3) it commits employers, unions, and carriers to 
meet special provisions without interfering with 
collective bargaining agreements. 

These disadvantages were mentioned: (1) Costs 
may be greater; (2) there is definite possibility of 
delay in settlement of claims when a carrier may 
deny coverage liability; (3) there is a possibility of 
lapsing of coverage through transfer from one carrier 
to another; (4) workers who contribute to a “‘rich” 
plan under one employer may transfer to an employer 
with a less favorable plan. 

Regarded as extremely important to the success of 
disability insurance systems is a close understanding 
of mutual problems faced by administrators and mem- 
bers of the medical profession. A willingness to re- 
solve difficulties promptly through joint action taken 
in a cordial atmosphere was thought to be funda- 
mental and well worth the cost in time and effort. 

Opinion differed on research programs. Represent- 
atives of jurisdictions having private plans were in- 
clined to regard research as adequate if done on a 
sampling basis. Others held that more thorough re- 
search and accumulation of data are needed. They 
felt that the more thorough method holds additional 
merit in providing important information about claim- 
ant characteristics, causes of disability, duration of 
illnesses, and other data useful to medical research 
and comparative studies made with a view to improv- 
ing the national health. 

In the discussions on the adequacy of the benefit 
structure in the systems, it was recalled that in those 
States where benefit rates are limited by statute, the 
mood of legislative bodies was a deciding factor in 
any change and must always be kept in mind. 

It was brought out that at the present time the 
maximum amounts now being paid in States where 
rates are controlled by statute seemed hardly adequate 
in the face of rising costs of living. There was a sug- 
gestion, upon which no conclusion was reached, that 
benefits might be paid on a sliding scale based on the 
cost of living. 

While there was little doubt in anyone’s mind that 
disability benefits should at least equal those paid to 
unemployed workers under Employment Security, 
some support was expressed for the payment of 
higher benefits giving recognition to the fact that, in 
most cases, disabled workers suffer greater loss than 
the unemployed who are not disabled. 

Considerable attention was given to the need for 
statutory disability programs versus the private car- 
rier method of providing workers with benefits for 
disabilities. Opinion varied on this subject. Some 
held that there should be no interference with existing 
obligated plans, while others took the view that there 
is definite need for statutory programs. Adherents 
of statutory programs reasoned at some length that 
only through such a system could there be universal 
and uniform coverage throughout a jurisdiction. 
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Objectives Realized 


Objectives of the Institute, set forth in the program, 
were: 

“To bring together the administrators of existing 
State programs for a comparison of experience and 
sharing of ideas with respect to Disability Insurance 
concepts, policies, and administrative techniques. 

“To invite the views of Federal Agency participants 
in these matters. 

“To afford opportunity to representatives of other 
groups to become acquainted with the substance of 
these discussions. 

“To create an enduring organization of Disability 
Insurance Administrators. 

“To initiate plans for future institutes of Disability 
Insurance Administrators.” 

From the reaction of the conferees as they left New- 
port, and in the correspondence received at later 
dates, it is evident that these objectives were realized 
in good measure. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Labor in cooperation with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

‘Rehabilitation service is a field that offers many 
rewarding employment opportunities for women, 
whether handicapped or not,” says Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor and Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau. ‘‘For the girl looking 
forward to a professional career, it offers a life of 
constructive service to people.” 

“This pamphlet should be a challenge to every 
women’s group in every community in our country,” 
according to Mary E. Switzer, Director of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. ‘“‘With modern re- 
habilitation programs, it is possible to restore thou- 
sands of disabled women to active and useful places 
in business, social, and home life. This pamphlet 
will help many communities to make this aim a 
reality.” 

As a result of vocational rehabilitation, many handi- 
capped women are able to enter occupations which 
have a chronic shortage of trained workers, the 
pamphlet points out. For example, more than 1,000 
of the 23,000 women rehabilitated in 1956 were pro- 
fessional or technical workers. The clerical field— 
largest occupational group for all women—drew 
nearly 5,000 of the women rehabilitated in 1956. 

About 70 percent of all handicapped women re- 
habilitated through this State-Federal program be- 
come wage earners. Most of the others are home- 
makers, responsible for the care of their own homes 
and children. 

The pamphlet may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents a copy. 
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Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


FIRE never declares war! Fire never gives you warning. 
Always, it attacks with devastating swiftness when you least 
expect it and inflicts losses you can never recoup. 


Fire is always disaster. And the fire which struck the 
Cincinnati local office at noon, January 2, 1958, and left it a 
smouldering ice-coated ruin 12 hours later, was no exception. 


f 


This is the story of that fire. 


* *- * 


AS THE dogrs of the Cincinnati local office opened 
for business on Thursday, January: 2,:1958, a long 
line of claimants began to file in, glad to escape the 
biting cold. Behind desks and counters, claims- 
clerks, examiners, and, interviewers bestirred them- 
selves in preparation for another hectic day which 
was sure to follow the New Year’s holiday. How 
hectic it would be, they had no way of knowing. 

The Cincinnati office was housed’in a 105-year-old 
five-story building, at a busy intersection close to 
Cincinnati’s downtown area. According to most ac- 
counts, there wasn’t an ounce of steel in the building. 
Floors, beams, columns were all of Wood and, in some 
later period of remodeling to mett more modern 
needs, false ceilings had been added, possibly to re- 
duce the cost of heating. 
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Smoke engulfed top floors of the Cincinnati local office at the 
height of the fire. 


On January 2, some 160 people were employed in 
this office, serving Ohio’s oldest and second larg- 
est city. Metropolitan Cincinnati, which includes 
the Kentucky communities of Newport and Coving- 
ton on the south side of the Ohio River, embraces a 
population of a million and a quarter people. ‘This 
entire area is highly industrialized; the value and 
volume of its products have long played a major role 
in establishing Ohio close to the top in the Nation in 
point of value of industrial products. 

Cincinnati, in a strict sense, is not a one-industry 
town. It is a city of diversified industry and its econ- 
omy is more stable than that of many large Midwest 
cities. In January 1957, the average weekly contin- 
ued claims load in Cincinnati was 7,892, relatively 
low for the time of year. On January 2, 1958, how- 
ever, the claims load was muchhigher, with figures 
for the preceding week (ending December 28, 1957) 
showing a continued claims load of 11,351 and 3,331 
new claims. It was, indeed, one of the heaviest 
weekly claims loads in Cincinnati’s history. 

At 12:25 p. m. on January 2, fire broke out in an 
unused freight elevator shaft on the second floor. It 
spread swiftly and devastatingly to all parts of the 
building. At 3:30 p. m., the building had become a 
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Hugh Smith, ES assistant manager, and Lewis H. Evans, district 
supervisor, look over floor plans for ES Division emergency 
quarters. 


blazing inferno with flames and smoke billowing from 
the windows on all floors, and enveloping all the 
eastern part of the downtown section. This was a 
five-alarm fire; there were 19 engine companies and 
four ladder trucks on the immediate scene. Firemen 
were pouring streams of water into the blaze from 
all directions. Fire hose lay in ice-coated swirls all 
over the street, and traffic was jammed for many 
blocks. 

In the early evening, it became apparent that the 
fire was under control and the fire companies dis- 
persed. Although the Fire Chief said later than he 
had never “‘officially”’ declared the fire under control, 
it did appear to be well in hand. It was a matter 
of considerable surprise when, about 9 p. m., the 
flames burst out again. By midnight a fierce blaze 
was raging on the first floor and later broke out on 
the second. It completely demolished the interior of 
the building and ruined any hopes the Bureau might 
have had of reclaiming any portion of its records or 
equipment. 

Everyone got out of the building in 4 minutes, but 
all the equipment, furniture, supplies, and records 
were irretrievably Jost. Literally left out in the cold 
were 14,682 Cincinnati residents, unemployed and 
expecting to be paid. 

District Supervisor Lew Evans of Cincinnati was in 
Columbus that day. At 12:40 p. m. a Jong distance 
call from Cincinnati brought the news of the fire. 

Evans immediately left for Cincinnati and Marion 
Smith, Director of Local Office Operations, called 
together the top men of the State Office. This was 
the first big fire the Bureau had ever experienced; 
it was the first time its key personnel had faced a 
physical emergency of this kind. They realized that 
the first job was to get the Cincinnati office back into 
operation as soon as possible. The important thing 
was to pay claims to eligible individuals. 

The remarkable part of the situation was that there 
was no undue confusion or chaos. Elder R. (‘‘Red’’) 
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Herring, Assistant Administrator, made things much 
easier for everyone and did much to make their work 
more effective by coordinating activities and making 
the necessary decisions. 

The Procurement Officer and the Superintendent of 
the State Division of Purchasing and Printing were 
key men in this emergency. One of the first steps was 
to secure blanket approval of purchases which would 
have to be made in Cincinnati. Another was to get 
regulations relaxed so that the BUC would be given 
priority over other State departments in printing 
requirements so the Bureau’s stock of key forms would 
not be depleted or exhausted by the Cincinnati fire. 
Typewriters were sought on loan from typewriter 
companies in Columbus. 

In the meantime, no time was lost contacting the 
BES regional office in Cleveland. The Bureau was 
assurea by the Regional Director that sufficient funds 
would be available for rehabilitating the Cincinnati 
office. 

Three tasks loomed big: (1) reconstructing records, 
(2) writing emergency procedures, and (3) getting 
supplies together for shipment by truck. None of 
these tasks was simple, nor easily accomplished. How 
they were done, forms an integral. part of this story. 

It is necessary now to return to Cincinnati where 
Lew Evans took command of the situation as soon as 
he arrived. His “command post’ was the nearby 
Central YMCA, which had virtually turned over its 
facilities to the local office people. Most of the Cin- 
cinnati office personnel had been sent home and told 
to await instructions by radio. 

First, Evans assigned top staff members to various 
tasks—procurement, liaison, personnel, and claims 
procedure. 

Meanwhile, the telephones were in constant use. 
Announcements were going out to press, radio, and 
television people, informing claimants of the fire and 
telling them not to report but to listen for further 
instructions. Calls were coming in from wellwishers, 
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Local office personnel sort forms and supplies preparatory to 
opening in make-shift quarters after the fire. 
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Claimants awaited their turn in an orderly manner when the emergency quarters of the local office were opened on Monday morning. 


offering cooperation and assistance of all kinds. Real 
estate men, knowing the Bureau’s urgent need for 
office space, were coming in with offers. 

Throughout the fire, the Cincinnati and Suburban 
Telephone Company frequently went beyond the 
bounds of normal assistance. Sometime ‘Thursday 
night, three telephone lines were installed in the 
Casual Labor Office at 318 George Street. Company 
men worked overtime to get the lines installed. 

There was a prevailing belief that some time might 
elapse before the Bureau could resume the payment of 
benefits. When State Administrator James ‘Tichenor 
arrived in Cincinnati Thursday afternoon, he was able 
to allay these fears to a considerable degree. He told 
newsmen that copies of all records are regularly sent 
to Columbus and that work had already been started 
to reproduce them. He said that Central Office per- 
sonnel would work ‘‘day and night” to accomplish the 
reconstruction task as soon as possible. 

By Friday morning one problem appeared close to 
solution; a dozen or more offers of office space had 
been received. The Alms and Doepke Building 
came closest to what was needed. Physically, the 
building seemed ideal for our purposes, since it was 
situated only a few blocks from the downtown section. 

Scarcely was the ink dry on Friday afternoon on 
the lease for the new building before a new switch- 
board, ordered by the telephone company, arrived 
and was installed. By Sunday afternoon, 27 tele- 
phone instruments were in operation. 

While the new space was being sought, other prob- 
lems were being solved. Of pressing importance was 
the matter of signs. We had to let the people know 
where to go. It was not difficult to visualize what 
would be needed—big signs to be put on the old 
building, big signs to go on the windows of the new 
location, and smaller signs to direct the flow of claim- 
ant-traffic inside the new building. 

The signs were blocked out and the copy given to 
Harold Kroeger, Cincinnati Veterans Employment 
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Representative, at 10:30 Friday morning. The com- 
pleted signs were delivered at the new location Sunday 
morning! 

Supplies were another problem. Several items ur- 
gently needed were “out” in the Central Office stock- 
room. These items were ordered in Cincinnati at 
1:20 p.m. With top priority, rubber stamps and pads 
were delivered at 9 a. m. Saturday. Staplers and 
staple removers, shipped by bus from Chicago, were 
picked up at the bus station at 2 o’clock that afternoon! 

Emergency operating procedures were written in 
Columbus Thursday afternoon and reproduced in 
time to be taken to Cincinnati Friday morning. 

Training of UC personnel got under way the follow- 
ing day. Another task that afternoon was to lay out 
the floor plan to make the most effective use of the 
available space. 

Meanwhile, a call had been put through to the 
Columbus office to get the truck started with its load 
of supplies. It arrived in Cincinnati about 8 p. m. 
and, as soon as it was unloaded, it went back to 
Columbus for another load. The truck made four 
round trips from Columbus to Cincinnati. The 
drivers helped Joad the trucks, unloaded all the ma- 
terial in Cincinnati, and, as a result, arrived home as 
late as 3 o’clock in the morning. 

In this connection, there is an interesting sidelight 
involving H. S. Herbert, chief of the Bureau stockroom 
in Columbus, who relates: “I first heard about the 
fire from my wife who was watching it on television. 
Suddenly I remembered that we had filled the Decem- 
ber requisition from Cincinnati and that half of the 
supplies had been sent to the post office, and there 
was a chance that they might still be there. I grabbed 
the ’phone and had considerable difficulty in running 
the shipment down. It was finally located on the 
loading ramp, and the post office people were kind 
enough to hold it there until we could pick it up by 
truck. I shudder to think what might have happened 
here if those supplies had gone to the old address, 
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They could not have arrived at the new Cincinnati 
office for several days and, in the meantime, we might 
not have had enough supplies here in Columbus to 
send to Cincinnati.” 


Reconstructing the Records 


One by one, the problems were being whipped. 
But what about reconstructing the records? What 
had been done about that? To get this part of the 
story, we must return to Columbus and turn back the 
clock to Thursday noon. 

Pay Authorization cards were reconstructed from 
old “‘history”’ cards used in previous payments. They 
contained all the basic information needed about the 
claimant: his Social Security number, full name, 
identity of the local office, benefit year ending date, 
weekly benefit amount, number of dependents, 
maximum benefit amount, and employer’s BUC ac- 
count number. 

To give the Cincinnati office at least the rudiments 
of a claim 1ecord for each claimant, BUC personnel 
stripped the 402 packs from the basic Claims Record 
card which, upon being folded, constitutes a file into 
which the Pay Authorization card for each week is 
dropped. 

The 402 pack consists of a green form (BUC 465 W; 
Claimant’s Notice of Benefit Rights) which is mailed 
to the claimant; a yellow carbon copy, which goes 
into the local office file; and a salmon-colored copy 
(465 WC) which is the accounting section, copy and 
is mailed to the Columbus Central Office. 

All the Claim Record cards and all the yellow file 
copies of the 465 W’s were, of course, lost in the Cin- 
cinnati fire. Lost, too, were the file copies of the 465 
(Claimant’s Notice of Benefit Amount). 

In the Central Office, all 465 W’s go directly to the 
Key Punch Section where a master card is punched. 
From here, the master card goes to Machine Process- 
ing, where a Pay Authorization card, a Ledger Card, 
and an Address Card are punched. The PA card 
and the Address Card are mailed to the local office. 
Thereafter, when the local office sends a certification 
to Columbus, the Address and the PA accompany it. 
The check is written and mailed on the basis of this 
card and the information it contains. A new Pay 
Card is then prepared and returned to the local office, 
thus beginning the cycle. 

Reconstruction of Pay Authorization cards kept 
Machine Processing busy until 10 p. m. Thursday. 
Meanwhile another group had been stripping 402 
packs, typing in the claimants’ names and Social 
Security number, and thus making available the basic 
Claim Record Cards (402 cards) for further recon- 
struction of records. 


Approximately 10,000 cards had to be typed. 
About 25 or 30 girls in the Bureau Central Office 
were released from other duties to do the typing. As 
the 402 cards were typed, they were folded; the PA 
cards were slipped inside and made ready for shipment 
Saturday afternoon. 
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When the Cincinnati fire occurred, 465 WC’s 
(Accounting Section copies of the claimant’s deter- 
mination) for October, November, and December 
were intact. The value of these old forms lay in the 
fact that whenever a claimant had less than the 
maximum amount, the 465 WC would show a tran- 
script of his base period employment and wages, thus 
giving the Cincinnati office a lead to the next charge- 
able employer. These forms were sent to the Cincin- 
nati office on Monday, January 6. 

But what about equipment? The Business Manager 
had only Friday afternoon and Saturday morning to 
get together enough counters, desks, tables, chairs, 
and typewriters to permit operation on Monday 
morning. There were some tables in the building 
that could be used; others were rented or secured on 
loan; a few were reclaimed from the burned-out 
building. Files were rented or borrowed, and other 
equipment obtained from office supply dealers. There 
was a plentiful supply of brand-new typewriters—all 
loaned by local distributors. 

Meanwhile, the Columbus Central Office had 
rounded up equipment and had it shipped to Cincin- 
nati. Between 400 and 500 folding chairs for claimant 
use were borrowed from a synagogue. 


Readying the New Space 


On Saturday morning the new building was a 
beehive of activity. The maintenance crew that had 
serviced the old building was there early to mop the 
floors, scrub the woodwork, and wash the windows. 

The entire Cincinnati office staff then came in, all 
anxious to do their share toward putting things in 
shape. Before long, trucks started backing up to the 
doors, bringing furniture and equipment, and every- 
body helped get things in place. 

On Saturday afternoon, there was a training session 
on the emergency procedures attended by all personnel 
doing UC work. On Sunday morning, the Employ- 
ment Service personnel met. The Casual Labor 
Office and the Domestic Section of the Employment 
Service would open for business on Monday. Other 
ES departments would be delayed in their reopening. 
Full priority would be given to the greater immediate 
task of taking claims and paying benefits to the 
unemployed. 

On Sunday morning, the reconstructed records 
arrived from Columbus and UC personnel began 
sorting these according to Social Security number, 
placing them in file trays, and checking them for 
errors. Supplies were put away, and the various 
stations stocked with forms. Weekly Claims Forms 
had to be prestamped with the week-ending date. 

Sunday evening found the Cincinnati office as 
nearly ready as it could be under the circumstances. 
But what would Monday morning bring? 

Among the 1% million people in Greater Cin- 
cinnati, over 11,000 had filed claims during the week 
ending December 28. Of these, there were thousands 
who could not sign for benefit checks on Thursday 
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and Friday because of the fire. As a result, their 
checks would be late. Presumably, there were a 
thousand or more who had already applied for bene- 
fits the morning of the fire, but would have to apply 
again, because there were no records of their claims 
in Columbus. There were probably many hundreds 
more, unemployed in the last few days, who could be 
expected to apply as soon as the office reopened. 
How would these people react? Would they descend 
upon the office in swarms, crowding, jostling each 
other, creating new problems for the staff? We de- 
cided to ask Police Chief Stanley R. Schrotel for a 
special detail to handle any emergency that might 
arise Monday morning. 

An ‘Information Squad’’ was organized, composed 
of a number of office personnel. Several of these 
special duty people were detailed to “‘sidewalk duty.” 
As people approached the office, ‘“‘Information” men 
were to ask if this were their regular reporting day. 
If not, they would be asked to come back later on the 
day assigned to them. 


Inside the building, other members of the Informa- 
tion Squad were to move at the edge of the crowd. 
Like those outside, they had badges bearing the word 
“Information” on the lapels of their coats. They 
were to answer questions, and direct claimants who 
were inside the building. 

Monday morning arrived; so did the claimants, but 
not in the swarms the Bureau people had anticipated. 
The crowds were large, but not too large. Most of 
the people had a legitimate reason for being there; 
there was no disorder, no shoving. It was just a 
typical Monday morning for the Cincinnati office. 
The fire might never have occurred. The splendid 
work of press, radio, and television in taking the facts 
to the people was paying off. All of Cincinnati, it 
seemed, including the unemployed who were most 
vitally affected, had taken this whole episode in stride. 
The Bureau had achieved its primary objective. It 
had reestablished the Cincinnati office and was ready 
to resume the processing and handling of claims just 
4 days after the fire. 


In the Wake of the Tornado cee 


WSES Does ts Part 


By CHARLES A. WEBER 
Assistant Manager, Eau Claire District Office 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


ORNADO- KILLS) 28, DESTROYS = 164 
HOMES, 412 ELUILDINGS. This was _ but 
one of the headlines ‘sarried in the Dunn County 
News published in Ménomonie, Wis., following the 
disaster of Wednesdays June 4, 1958. Another story 
in that issue carried the head: WSES TO ESTAB- 
LISH EMERGENCY JOB OFFICE IN COLFAX. 
The Eau Claire district office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service serves nine counties in west 
central Wisconsin. The tornado cut its path of 
destruction across four of these counties and the 
WSES recognized an immediate need for factual in- 
formation from the disaster area. We were fortunate 
in getting the very best possible report on the Colfax 
situation. I. M. Eslinger, the WSES employer rela- 
tions representative, is a major in the Wisconsin 
National Guard. In this capacity, he was ordered 
to join Wisconsin’s Governor Thomson and his party 
in a disaster area survey on the morning following 
the tornado. 
Eslinger’s telephone report in mid-afternoon was 
a story of unbelievable conditions of disaster. Res- 
cue work was still in progress. Bruised bodies and 
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an almost total lack of hope in the future were 
apparent on all sides. Soon thereafter, the National 
Guard closed the area to all but authorized vehicles 
and Eslinger assumed command of the troops in the 
Dunn County area. 

On June 5, the day following the tornado, ES staff 
made a survey of the other damaged areas and deter- 
mined that two counties could be served from the 
Eau Claire district office WSES office, since damaged 
areas were only 6 to 12 miles away. 

On the basis of Eslinger’s report and the ES survey, 
the Eau Claire WSES office issued an immediate 
statewide bulletin through the administrative office. 
This bulletin was designed to curb the influx of labor 
pouring into the area for paid jobs in advance of any 
known need. The bulletin stated that offices would 
be advised of the need when reconstruction got 
underway. 

But there were more immediate problems: What 
about the concentration of damage in the Dunn 
County-Colfax area? What should the Employment 
Service do in a situation such as this?. 

On Monday, June 9, H. J. Youngberg, manager of 
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the Eau Claire local office, the assistant manager, and 
the ERR contacted the Dunn County sheriff in 
Menomonie and arranged an immediate meeting 
with other county officials (the Wisconsin National 
Guard was withdrawn after 4 days of guard duty). 
In the absence of a carefully formulated disaster plan, 
we offered complete cooperation in the job to be done. 


Two Ways To Help 


Two courses of action were decided upon. First, 
it was determined that the WSES could best serve the 
Dunn County area by using press, radio, and TV 
media to recruit voluntary labor to assist in clearing 
debris. Second, the reconstruction of farm buildings 
and city dwellings would require labor that was not 
available in the area. It was apparent that labor 
recruitment could best be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of an emergency manpower office in Colfax 
to enable the WSES to do an orderly job of recruit- 
ment. 

With this tentative program, we went to Colfax to 
present it to the Village Council. Without hesitancy 
or reservation, they requested that we proceed at 
once with the recruitment of voluntary labor and make 
the necessary arrangements for the establishment of 
an office in Colfax when rebuilding got underway. 

The next step was administrative office approval of 
the emergency office. When the problem had been 
explained to A. Thomas Rose, WSES Director, he 
said, ““Go where you are needed and do what needs 
to be done.” 

We were in business. The first move in carrying 
out commitments was to contact personally all pub- 
licity media in the area. We told the story and asked 
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Eau Claire Daily Telegram photo 


Tangled wreckage and a ruined 
house show the ferocity of the tornado 
which struck Colfax, Wis. on June 4, 
1958. 


. 
for an all-out plea for voluntary labor to do the clean- 
up job. We asked for teenage boys to clean the 
littered hay and small grain fields. ‘They came by 
the hundreds. We asked for men with equipment 
such as chain saws and hand tools. They, too, re- 
sponded. Contractors sent heavy equipment such as 
bulldozers, trucks, and log-jammers. Nearby counties 
sent county equipment and men to help. Voluntary 
labor groups continued their efforts for more than 2 
weeks and the result was a miraculous ‘‘face lifting”’ 
of the land and its people. 


j Order Is Restored 


We next notified everyone that our emergency office 
at Colfax was to be opened Monday, June 16. After 
only 10 days of operation we knew the Colfax emer- 
gency office would meet the community need to bring 
order out of chaos. Labor poured in from as far 
away as 200 miles. Before the WSES went into oper- 
ation, there was no central source of job information. 
Numerous contacts by job applicants were hindering 
the operations of building material suppliers and con- 
tractors who were working under extreme pressure. 

Before we went into “operation patchwork and 
repair,” there was a shortage of experienced con- 
struction craftsmen. Now organized recruitment was 
bringing them into the area. Qualified men closest 
to the job were called first and there was a central 
source of job information which was available to out- 
of-area applicants without disrupting the heavily 
overloaded operations of lumber dealers and con- 
tractors. 

It was, of course, necessary to streamline opera- 
tions in our emergency office. Experienced inter- 
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WSES emergency office at “Disaster 


Headquarters,”’ Colfax, Wis. 


viewers made determinations of workers’ qualifications 
without resorting to exhaustive work history records. 
Applicants were coded for specific occupations for 
which they were deemed best qualified. Telephone 
numbers were recorded for all applications and all 
applicants were asked to accept collect calls when 


jobs became available. All readily agreed to this 


procedure. Group interviews were necessary to ex- 
plain the overall labor situation because, in most in- 
stances, applicants reported in “‘carload lots.’”? Wage 
data were given to all applicants so that they knew 
what to expect should a job become available. 

The peak labor demand was still to come—following 
clearance of insurance payments, Red Cross rebuilding 
aids, and financing arrangements. 

What did we learn from our experiences? What do 
we recommend for the future? 

We learned that when disaster strikes there are 
three possible courses of action for the Employment 
Service to consider. 

1. Mark time until your assistance is requested (the 
negative approach). 

2. Move in and be a “‘take-charge”’ organization. 
This is probably the responsibility of organizations 
such as the Red Cross, welfare agencies, and the 
National Guard, who are always in readiness for such 
emergencies. 

3. Make immediate contact with responsible com- 
munity and government leaders and lay your program 
of service on the line and say, ‘‘This is how we can 
help. It is yours if you can use it.” If you have a 
program that provides any help at all, it will be 
gratefully accepted. 


We believe there is a need in every State for a 


fully equipped trailer to be used as an emergency 


manpower headquarters in a disaster situation. 
Quarters were a problem in Colfax. With a properly 
equipped trailer, we could have moved in during the 
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early hours of the disaster, made our experienced staff 
available for the assignment of voluntary labor crews, 
and thus have released valuable men such as the 
county agricultural agent and the Smith-Hughes agri- 


cultural instructor for more important work. It was 
recognized that these men would have been far more 
valuable in making area contacts and determining 
the priority of need rather than to be tied to the 
assignment of incoming voluntary labor crews. They 
did a miraculous job, but more could have been 
accomplished more quickly if the WSES could have 
provided immediate service. 

With a properly equipped trailer, and others avail- 
able from neighboring States in instances of multiple 
area disasters, the ES would have a really self- 
sufficient service to offer and could move in as soon 
as traffic was possible. On the basis of early condi- 
tions which existed in Colfax, we would strongly 
recommend that a loud speaker be included in such 
equipment. 

We believe that the Employment Service should 
develop a well-thought-out disaster program on a 
statewide or regional basis. Programs will, of neces- 
sity, vary with the section of the country as the types 
of disasters vary—floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
forest fires. 

We believe that if we can learn to do a better and 
faster job when “‘nature lashes her tail,’’ we will have 
come that much closer to a job well done. 








Next Month... 


Meeting the Impact of 
3 Million Claims. 
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; ire Fossil ” AL tacks Unemployment | 


By PHILLIP G. MILLER 
Public Information Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


(= of the significant developments of the recent 
business slowdown has been the steps taken by 
local community groups and State organizations, both 
public and private, to stimulate business activity. It 
was hoped that these actions would create more jobs, 
which would reduce the number of unemployed, in- 
crease community purchasing power, and complete 
the cycle by increasing business activity. 

The “Buy Now” campaigns staged in a number of 
communities across the Nation are part of the cooper- 
ative community endeavors in this field. Although 
basically a communitywide advertising and sales pro- 
motion, most of the early emphasis and publicity 
centered on the sales of automobiles, since auto sales 
had declined most during the recession and auto 
dealers had most to gain from a pickup in consumer 
demand. These campaigns had mixed success, going 
very well in some communities, and seeming to have 
little effect in others. 

Somewhat later in the year, a number of States 
decided that this idea was “‘right down the alley” of 
the public employment service. In fact, in some 
States, the State employment security agency has been 
the prime mover in campaigns which attacked the 
unemployment problem simply and directly with its 
sure remedy—employment. 


The idea, stemming from the “Buy Now” campaigns 


is a carefully planned intensive campaign of publicity 
and job development activity spearheaded by Jeading 
public officials to persuade all employers—big, small, 
or in between—in all industries, even private house- 
holds, to “‘Hire Now.” 

These campaigns did not get under way until well 
into the summer. One of the first was that of the 
Fort Lauderdale office of the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service. This program, using the name ‘Peak 
Employment Week,” was carried on concurrently 
with the “You Auto Buy Now” campaign promoted 
by the Fort Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce. 

In his report on the success of ‘‘Peak Employment 
Week,” the Fort Lauderdale local office manager had 
this to say: ° 

*“The tremendous increase in placements achieved 
during Peak Employment Week, compared with the 
weekly averages of the previous 4 months, signifi- 
cantly indicated the value of this type of promotional 
effort directed to the employers of the community.” 

At almost the same time, the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission was developing a program to 
organize community efforts to put unemployed persons 
to work. This program became known as the “Hire 
Now” campaign and ran for 6 weeks. 

Detailed discussions of the Fort Lauderdale and the 
Michigan campaigns appear in the following articles. 
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Billboards, such as this one in ite pene have been an hienadiiail medium for advertising the “Hire Now” campaigns 
in several States. 


In Ohio, a statewide campaign, using the slogan, 
“Hire Now! If He Works—You Profit,’ was inau- 
gurated on July 29, with special proclamations by 
Governor C. William O’Neill and most of the mayors 
throughout the State. Intensive effort in the cam- 
paign extended through September 15, with 68 cities 
participating actively. Under the leadership of the 
Ohio State Employment Service, local committees, 
newspapers, television and radio stations took part in 
the drive. 

Excerpts from an interim report (September 2) 
indicated that the results were quite gratifying, and 
illustrated the wide range and volume of activities: 
“The first full month of the ‘Hire Now’ campaign, 
ending August 31, shows that industry in Ohio has 

called workers back to their jobs in numbers exceeding 
30,000. Reports have come to the local offices of the 
Ohio State Employment Service of some 26,000 new 
hires during the same period. 

“Newspapers in Ohio, during the first month of the 
campaign, have contributed 5,960 column inches of 
space, with 36 editorials. Industry has also placed 
6 full-page advertisements in the newspapers, boosting 
the ‘Hire Now’ campaign. 

“The 21 television stations in Ohio each use a ‘Hire 
Now’ slide at least 4 times a day on a 20-second hold 
with audio copy to back up the slide. Radio stations 
are making innumerable spot announcements. ‘Two 
hundred and fifty full size (12’ x 25’) billboard posters 
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with space contributed by the Ohio Billboard Asso- 
ciation are posted throughout the State. 

“This drive appears to be gathering even more 
momentum as time goes on. Industries, large and 
small, are most enthusiastic, and say so. on 

The New Jersey campaign included the use of bill- 
boards, with donated space valued at approximately 
$15,000. One unexpected but welcome result of this 
drive was that the Governor received a congratulatory 
message from the Advertising Council. 

Interest in these campaigns has spread. The Mayor 
of Buffalo, New York, wrote to the Michigan agency 
for a kit of their promotional materials. An attaché 
of the British Embassy in Washington also asked 
Michigan for full information on the project so that 
he might send it to London to see what could be done 
over there in a similar line. 

Not even the most enthusiastic and aggressive advo- 
cate would suggest that community campaigns of this 
type are the reason for the upturn in the economy 
now unmistakably under way. In so complex a struc- 
ture, no one influence can be identified as the sole 
factor in business readjustments. There can be no 
doubt that what had been expected to be a rather 
extended lower-level plateau of curtailed business 
activity has almost suddenly become a distinct and 
definite upturn toward a resumption of the expanding 
economy interrupted some 15 to 18 months ago. 
Maybe “Hire Now” isn’t entirely responsible, but we 
think it has helped significantly. 
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/. snide Emp oyment Wel 


By CHARLES SAUNDERS 


Manager, Fort Lauderdale Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


EAK employment during a serious business reces- 

sion is not impossible! It happened in Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla. During April 1958, south Florida was 
recuperating from a “‘long, cold winter” and was ex- 
periencing the effects of the national business reces- 
sion. The local office manager of the Florida State 
Employment Service enlisted the assistance of city and 
Chamber of Commerce officials to launch a local 
antirecession measure to stimulate more hiring, thus 
intensifying buying power that would, in turn, in- 
crease employment and, in general, encourage an 
economic upswing. The week of May 4 through 10 
was Officially proclaimed PEAK EMPLOYMENT 
WEEK. Asa result of this ““employ now” campaign, 
placements in the Fort Lauderdale local office in- 
creased by 175 percent. 

During the 1957-58 winter season, two ominous 
spectres descended on south Florida simultaneously. 
In addition to the effects of the national business re- 
cession, the unusual, long, cold winter was a blight 
on Fort Lauderdale’s bright and expanding economy. 
Thousands of migrant farm laborers had to be fed by 
welfare agencies. Estimated unemployment increased 
205 percent over the previous year and local office 
placements declined nearly 20 percent during the 
same period. 


ES Takes the Initiative 


The Fort Lauderdale local office manager decided 
that the Employment Service should take the initia- 
tive for a community project to revitalize employment 
and increase local office placements. To accomplish 
this goal, it would be necessary to convince all local 
employers that increased buying power could be 
achieved more easily by augmenting existing payrolls 
or simply employing more people. 

A joint meeting of city, Chamber of Commerce, and 
Employment Service staff adopted the program recom- 
mended by the Florida State Employment Service in 
order that a healthy and sound economy could be 
maintained and expanded locally. An “auto buy 
now” campaign was being projected to the buying 
public by local merchants so it was believed that an 
“employ now” campaign should be directed to the 
businessmen of the community. An all-out campaign 
was designed to meet this positive approach of in- 
creasing employment. 

In his statement proclaiming May 4 through 10 as 
“Peak Employment Week,” Mayor John Russell of 
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Fort Lauderdale called upon all local employers, 
leaders of industry and labor, and membesr of civic 
and fraternal organizations to participate in this 
observance by encouraging increased employment. 
He also urged all employers to list their openings with 
the Florida State Employment Service office so that 
unemployed workers could be given the opportunity 
to work, earn a suitable income, and support the 
economy of the community. 

Peak Employment Week was announced in the 
churches of Fort Lauderdale on Sunday, May 4. 
The ministers and priests asked God’s Blessing on the 
aims and works of the week and prayed for the ulti- 
mate employment of persons who were unemployed 
through no fault of their own. Many churches de- 
scribed the aims and purpose of the Week in their 
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Fort Lauderdale, a progressive Florida community, has a healthy economic balance of light industry, tourist trade, and agricultural 


activity. 


church bulletins. The presidents of civic, fraternal, 
and service clubs enlisted the aid of member employ- 
ers to ““employ now” in order that the community’s 
economy could be stabilized and expanded through 
increased employment. 

All possible media of promotion were utilized to 
bring the ““employ now” concept of Peak Employment 
Week before the people of Fort Lauderdale. Two 
local newspapers presented feature articles on six 
occasions during the week, promoting the employ- 
ment of additional personnel. Radio stations broad- 
cast Many spot announcements based on the “‘employ 
now” theme, and one station donated time for 10 
live broadcasts direct from the FSES local office. 
rhree of these broadcasts were directed to the house- 
wives as employers of domestic workers. A nearby 
Miami television station presented two telecasts fea- 
turing Peak Employment Week as an original Fort 
Lauderdale antirecession project of merit. The Em- 
loyment Service sent letters to approximately 500 
‘mployers during the week, informing them that they 
layed the leading role in the project. Local office 
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In the 5 years between May 1954 and “Peak Employment Week” in 1958, employment increased 125 percent. 


emphasis was directed toward employer visiting, pro- 
motional telephone contacts, and job development 
throughout the entire week. 

As a result of these promotional activities during 
Peak Employment Week, a tremendous increase in 
local office placements was achieved. A total of 410 
placements were recorded during the Week. The 
average of the previous 4 months was 200 placements 
per week. Of the 410 placements, 340 were made by 
the Main Office of the FSES in Fort Lauderdale, an 
increase of 175 percent over the weekly averages of 
the 4 previous months. The other 70 placements were 
made by the Labor and Domestic Office. 

This significant increase in placements indicates the 
value of this type of promotional effort on the part of 
the public employment service and substantiates the 
need of an all-out effort for directing our promotional 
campaigns toward employers. When employment 
declines and placements drop sharply, the public 
employment service can and should take the initiative 
to promote a positive approach toward increased 
employment. 
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“Hire Now’? a Spur... 





= wb Development P ays Off 


By BERT WHALEN 


Planning Executive 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


WIDESPREAD unemployment throughout Michi- 
gan in 1957 and 1958 became a matter of grave 
concern. Layoffs spread from the auto industry to 
other industrial, commercial, and business fields. The 
need for jobs in every area of the State was urgent. 
In fact, not since the days of the great depression had 
the State been confronted with so limited a number of 
job openings in the face of such high unemployment. 
Like other employment security agencies, the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission is charged by 
State law with the responsibility of “promoting the 
reemployment of unemployed workers throughout 
the State in every way that may be feasible.’” With 
this in mind, in February 1958, the Planning, Methods 
and Standards Division of the Michigan agency pro- 
posed a job-hunt program that was designed to organ- 
ize a community effort to put unemployed persons to 
work. This program became known as the “Hire 
Now” campaign. 


Planning the Campaign 


Full responsibility for conducting the campaign was 
given to an Operating Committee consisting of the 
Employment Service Director, his assistant, the Direc- 
tor of Operations, the Chief of the Planning Section, 
and the Public Relations Officer. The Operating 
Committee laid out plans for conducting the cam- 
paign, prepared instructions, letters, and materials 
for local office use, made a continuous followup on 
the progress of the campaign, and gave assistance to 
local offices wherever necessary. 

Two sub-committees were establised to assist’ the 
Operating Committee. A Publicity Committee was 
appointed to prepare advertising and promotional 
materials (signs, posters, leaflets, bumper stickers, 
etc.), to draft publicity releases, and to arrange for 
radio and TV coverage. In addition, a Speakers 
Bureau was organized to provide qualified staff mem- 
bers to fulfill speaking engagements at local meetings 
of civic organizations, service clubs, employer associa- 
tions, etc. To assist the speakers, an outline of the 
goals and basic ideas behind the campaign and a 
booklet containing hints for effective public speaking 
were prepared. 

At the local level, all local office managers were 
given responsibility for leadership in the communities 
they serve. 
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The general plan of the campaign provided for the 
utilization of community and State resources in three 
major areas to (a) obtain the support of industrial, 
business, financial, labor, and civic groups (schools, 
colleges, veterans organizations, etc.); (b) promote the 
full use of Employment Service facilities and encour- 
age employers to list job openings with the Employ- 
ment Service; and (c) carry on a publicity campaign 
through newspapers, radio, and television. 

Since no fixed pattern could be predetermined to 
fit the needs of all areas in the State, the plan of action 
for each community was developed locally. Such a 
plan, however, included: 

1. A proclamation by the mayor (or village presi- 
dent) endorsing the ‘Hire Now” campaign. 

2. Appointment by the mayor (or village president) 
of a local Citizens Employment Committee to provide 
leadership in the community for the purpose of 
promoting employment. 

3. Action by the Citizens Employment Committee 
to: 

a. Appeal to every merchant, manufacturer, serv- 
ice establishment, and other employer to Hire Now. 

b. Urge employers, governmental bodies, and home 
owners to carry out needed repair, construction, and 
expansion activities. 

c. Stimulate employers to bolster their staffs and 
to fill existing vacancies by taking advantage of the 
wealth of qualified workers available. 

d. Issue a resolution urging employers to list their 
job openings with the local Employment Service office. 

e. Spread confidence in the future. 

4. A continuing program of newspaper, radio, and 
TV publicity in which the slogan “If he works, you 
profit’’ was the central theme. 

In addition to these community relations activities, 
it was necessary for the local office manager to organ- 
ize his staff to inventory files to determine types and 
amounts of skills available; get files and operations in 
top condition; intensify field visits and other promo- 
tional efforts during the campaign; arrange for speak- 
ing engagements before civic and service organiza- 
tions; arrange with merchants or merchant organiza- 
tions for distribution and/or display of handbills, 
signs, etc.; arrange for the utilization of such organi- 
zations as the Boy Scouts for distributing placards, 
pamphlets, etc.; develop timely local news items for 
publicity releases of all kinds; and prepare and trans- 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES, MICHIGAN 
“HIRE NOW” CAMPAIGN 


134 Proclamations endorsing the program were issued by 
mayors, city councils, and village presidents. 
64 Community employment committees were established. 
321 Speeches were made by local office personnel and com- 
mittee members. 
212 Radio and TV programs were broadcast. 
2,500 Radio and TV spot announcements were made. 
316 Stories were published in 82 newspapers. 
33 Newspaper editorials were published. 
50,000 Bumper stickers were distributed to local offices for 
placing on automobiles. 
50,000 Window and counter cards were distributed to stores, 
restaurants, and other places of business. 
500,000 Leaflets were given to food stores for insertion in gro- 
cery bags. 
550 Posters were displayed on Detroit City buses. 
Letters were sent to: 


58,000 Covered employers in the State. 
600 Churches. 
600 Leading business and social clubs of the State. 
All veterans organization posts by the State Véterans 
Employment Representative. 








mit letters of thanks and appreciation to all parties 
participating. 

Ultimate results of the campaign depended to a 
large extent on the effectiveness of local office par- 
ticipation and leadership. ‘To assist in their efforts, 
a Hire Now campaign kit with promotional material 
was furnished to all local offices and local employment 
committees. 

The campaign, covering the period from May 21 
through June 30, 1958, was inaugurated with the 
issuance of a proclamation of the Governor endorsing 
the efforts of the Commission to stimulate hiring and 
calling upon all citizens for their support. 

Never before have we had such a concentration of 
employment service publicity on a statewide basis. 
Practically every newspaper, house organ, radio and 
TV station gave much space or time to the campaign. 
Organizations of all types assisted us. Mayors, village 
presidents, city councils, civic leaders, employers, and 
members of local employment committees partici- 
pated in attacking a common community problem. 
Truly, the response was gratifying. 

Approximately 3,000 placements were made that 
were directly attributable to the campaign—at a time 
of severe recession in the State. Many orders were 
received from employers who never before had used 
the Employment Service. The most noteworthy was 
the case of the employer who had not used the Service 
since War Manpower Commission days. For 14 
years, all attempts had been rebuffed, yet during the 
campaign he gave us an order for 100 workers and 
stated that the campaign had convinced him that we 
were trying to assist the economy of the community. 

Community acceptance of the Employment Service 
was greatly enhanced. The general reaction from the 
public was that the Employment Security Commis- 
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sion had assumed leadership in the development of a 
needed community program of action. 

The local employment committees established to 
promote the Hire Now campaign will continue to 
work with the local offices on employment service 
matters. A program for such activity has been 
established. 

Many valuable contacts were made or renewed in 
local communities with businessmen, industries, labor 
representatives, civic leaders, and governmental of- 
ficials. 

The campaign proved to be a morale booster for 
employment service personnel. The general feeling 
was that they were given a program of action at a 
time when placement activity was at a low level. It 
was a positive approach to community service and 
recognition. The program formed a stimulus to the 
entire Employment Security Commission, which is 
now undergoing a reorganization designed, in part, to 
keep the “Hire Now” program a living, functioning 
activity indefinitely. 

The following excerpts from local office reports give 
some of the highlights of the campaign. 


Mayor John Ploeg of Rockford has also set up a Full-Employ- 
ment Committee and has given full support to the program. 
Mayor Ploeg and the City Manager have taken the matter up 
with their council and are coming up with four new public 
works projects as their contribution the the HIRE NOW pro- 
gram. The newspaper in Rockford will give this a big play. 
This program will provide employment for an undetermined 
number of Rockford’s unemployed residents. 


* * * 

One employer, who had laid off a large number of workers 
months ago, phoned and said he would recall 20 persons at 
this time. The publicity had encouraged him to start a little 
earlier than he had planned. 


* * * 

The biggest item that I have felt that we, as a Commission, 
have gained to date is stature. I have noticed that there is a 
feeling of respect for what the Commission is trying to do and, 
I believe, a sincere interest in attempting to help. I believe 
that the long-range effect of our mission will far exceed the 
‘‘Hire Now” campaign and the results will be felt in the years 
to come. 

* * ~ 


Several other inquiries were made by persons who stated 
that they were unaware of the fact that they could obtain our 
services free of charge for short-time workers. Some had been 
under the impression that only businesses paying into the U. C. 
Fund were eligible for obtaining workers through the Employ- 
ment Service. 


oS * * 


The campaign is progressing very satisfactorily in Muskegon 
County. To date, we have visitied 67 employers, made 261 
promotional telephone contacts, and 173 placements. We anti- 
cipate that our placements will increase at least 100 over what 
they have been in the last 4 or 5 months. This is of special 
interest since the unemployment in the area has continued on 
the uptrend every month to the high peak of 14.2 percent as of 
the present time. 


* 4 * 


Mr. Rabey, the Chairman of the Mayors’ Employment Com- 
mittee, made a statement at the Lions Club Meeting on June 
10 that he was not in agreement with the program ending on 
July 1 and intended to recommend to the Mayors that the Em- 
ployment Committee and the Hire Now Campaign be continued 
just as active as possible as Jong as the current unemployment 
conditions exist. 
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Institute 
for 


School Guidance Counselors 


By ELMER N. NELSON 
Employment Counselor, Meadville Local Office 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


HE school guidance counselor meets young people 

when they are actively considering their future in 
the world of work. Thus, he is in an ideal position 
to introduce the Employment Service program for 
youth when it will be received best. Information, 
training, and special help given to school guidance 
counselors by the Employment Service can reap many 
fold the investment in time and material and could 
eventually lead to better public understanding and 
acceptance of the Service. Recognizing this, the 
Meadville, Pa. local office has developed and con- 
ducted an institute for school counselors with good 
results. 

Personal interviews with school counselors in the 
local office area had been adequate for conducting 
the school program; however, other phases of the Em- 
ployment Service program did not receive much atten- 
tion. Consequently, school counselors were not fully 
aware of all the services available. And some of the 
school counselors were not too familiar with the 
GENERAL ApTiTuDE Test BaTTery or other tests and 
tools used by the Employment Service. During these 
personal interviews it was noted that much infoma- 
tion had to be repeated at each of the schools. 

From these initial findings came the idea that an 
“Institute for School Guidance Counselors’? might 
profitably be conducted to permit a one-time presen- 
tation of the basic information. This could be fol- 
lowed up with training and special help during the 
course of regular school contacts. 

Opportunity arose to present a half-day morning 
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Local office manager T. E. Heckman (left) and counselor 
Elmer N. Nelson watch as test administrator Irene Trout- 
man puts final touches on visual aid “Flow Sheet’’ used in 
Meadville, Pa. local office’s Institute for School Guidance 
Counselors. 


program for the guidance counselors’ section of the 
annual County Schools Teachers’ Workshop to be held 
at one of the area high schools in October. The Erie 
District Office staff helped us to develop and present 
the following program. 
“The Employment Service—Its Six-Point Program,” by 
the manager of-the Meadville local office—10 minutes. 
‘The General Aptitude Test Battery,” demonstration by 
the local office test administrator—1 hour; presentation and 


discussion by the district industrial services representative 
30 minutes. 


‘The School Counseling Program,” presentation and dis- 
cussion by the district counseling supervisor—50 minutes. 


“Other School-ES Cooperative Programs,” presentation 
and discussion by the local office employment counselor 
40 minutes. 


The discussion of the Six-Point Program pointed out 
the breadth of the Employment Service function be- 
yond the counseling service. 

The GATB demonstration consisted of the adminis- 
tration of the practice exercises to the group. This 
enabled them to experience the testing situation to 
which they would be sending students and thus to gain 
a better understanding of the aptitude measurements. 
Coupled with this demonstration, a formal presenta- 
tion of theory, validation, development, and limits, 
and a group discussion period laid the groundwork 
for examination of the test results in the school 
counseling situation. 

A visual aid “‘flow sheet’’ was developed by the local 
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office to focus attention on the total process as well 
as the individual steps as they were discussed. The 
discussion traced the various steps from the prelimi- 
nary survey of seniors, to the administration of tests, 
the counseling interview, and eventual job placement. 
Particular emphasis was laid on the importance of 
the school guidance counselor providing supplemental 
information for use by the employment service 
counselor. 

The final discussion and presentation summarized 
the total program and covered briefly the many serv- 
ices of the Employment Service and their relationship 
to the school, particularly with respect to dropout 
and part-time or vacation placements. This discus- 
sion also covered proficiency testing, labor market 
information, job specification development, and the 
various “Hire the Handicapped”’ contests and special- 
ized services. 

Each participant in the session was given an en- 
velope containing samples of all ES forms discussed 
during the program, plus representative ES publica- 
tions, including “‘How to Get and Hold the Right 
Job,” “Your State Employment Service,” and ‘“‘What’s 
the Right Job for You?”’ In addition, stocks of Armed 
Forces’ literature and manufacturers’ literature per- 
taining to vocational guidance were available. Pre- 
pared kits were well received. 

Other occupational and ES material was on display. 
We believe that posters on employing the handi- 
capped and copies of Labor Market Letters could also 
be used to good advantage. 

Out of the program has developed a more positive 
acceptance and a better understanding of the scope 


of the local office services. In the short time since 
the presentation of the program, the ES counselor 
has noted a marked increase in the number of school 
referrals to the local office. The regular school coun- 
seling program has also functioned more smoothly 
with less need for explanations at the various schools 
and a speedup in the simple mechanics of the program. 
School counselors have shown greater sensitivity in 
selecting students for counseling by the Employment 
Service. 

The ES has also been used more frequently as a 
source for class materials. More interest has been 
shown in the school dropouts and efforts have been 
made to return a number of these to school. Favor- 
able comment from participants relayed through 
other sources has also indicated success of the program 
and the belief that it met an existing need. 

Evaluation of longer-term benefits of the program 
remains to be done. Attention is to be paid particu- 
larly to the effect on the continuing relationship 
between the participating school counselors and the 
Employment Service personnel. 

Criticism of the program to date has been largely 
directed to time limitations and external interruptions 
from other programs being concurrently presented. 
If such events were held at the local office or at 
another nonschool location, the interruptions could 
be minimized. It has been suggested that afternoon 
scheduling might be best, perhaps with a luncheon 
speaker presenting the opening remarks on the Six- 
Point Program so that more time would be available 
for the other presentations. 


Neli-Filing and Better Claim Service 


By DICK BENTON 
Claims Deputy, St. Paul Local Office 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


ha planning self-filed initial claims for the 
St. Paul office, we considered these, among 
many questions: Could self-filing produce a techni- 
cally adequate claim document, speed our service, 
and save personnel time? Would the self-filed claim 
be legible and accurate? Would the public resent a 
self-service approach? 

We installed self-filing in February 1958. For 
many years before that, after the claimant registered 
for work, he was referred to a placement interviewer, 
who considered referral and also filled out the new 
claim form. More recently, in an effort to remove 
additional claim taking from our already hard- 
pressed continued claim lines, placement interviewers 
completed additional claim forms. Now, with self- 
filing, we refer the claimant from the placement 
interviewer to the initial claim unit. 

Placement interviewers did an excellent job but 
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worked under some disadvantages. The initial claim 
requires more detailed employment and separation 
information than is needed for an employment appli- 
cation card. Placement interviewers, already pressed 
to keep tab on the changing employment situation 
among thousands of firms, could hardly maintain con- 
tact with the changing claim situation. It proved 
difficult, often impossible, to communicate changes in 
law, regulation, policy, and procedure to a large 
number of placement interviewers scattered through- 
out the office. 

The initial claims process is now under direct super- 
vision of the claims section. Responsibility is focused 
around a small number of claims personnel who have 
immediate access to claim files. We are, therefore, 
taking fewer new claims before the expiration of the 
previous benefit year. Instructions are more easily 
relayed. We are better equipped to process Federal, 
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combined, and other special types of claims. Self- 
filing, under claims section supervision, produces a 
technically improved claim document. 

We have made no study of claimant waiting time. 
But relieving the placement interviewer of the claims- 
taking function has, of course, speeded up his em- 
ployment interview and reduced the waiting time at 
that point. Now, instead of waiting idly for an inter- 
view, the claimant uses that time to complete his 
own claim form. Self-filing has not appreciably in- 
creased his total waiting time. 

Obviously, self-filing saves personnel time formerly 
used to fill out an initial claim form. Less obvious, 
but more important, is that local office personnel 
have been able to reduce the number of telephone 
directory searches. Seeking out the address of one of 
the 17 Axel Olsons, the one who is a cement contrac- 
tor operating from his home—uses more personnel 
time than completion of a dozen claim forms. Self- 
filing has facilitated taking of initial claims after 
mass layoffs at large industrial establishments. 

The legibility of the self-filed claim is more than 
adequate. If Bill Bealman is more used to the feel 
of a hod than of a pencil, we give him all the help 
he needs. If Clara Smith, top-notch double-needle 
power machine operator, didn’t pass the 3rd grade, 
she invariably explains that she’s forgotten her glasses 
and we write out her claim for her. But those are 
exceptions. Generally, the claimant has no difficulty, 
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and his self-filed claim is at least as legible as the 
hurried scrawl of a harassed claimstaker. 

It’s natural for a claimstaker, writing many hundreds 
of claims each week, to fall into stereotypes: ‘‘Laid off 
lack of work.” “Discharged.” ‘“‘Illness.’? But not 
the claimant. He tells us his story in a phrase: “No 
orders.”” “Couldn’t get along with the boss’s son-in- 
law.” ‘‘They had a fire.”’ “Business closed.” ‘“‘I had 
a heart attack.”” We now get reasons for separations. 

The claimant is alert when he arrives at a point of 
service with his self-filed claim. We’ve eliminated 
embarrassing and time-consuming hesitations. Hav- 
ing already read the claim document, he’s much more 
likely to recall that, last October, he filed against 
Minnesota out in San Diego, or that he worked for 
the Post Office in December. He’s more at ease be- 
cause he does not have to answer questions while 
trying to read the claim document upside down. He 
is not apprehensive because he’s read what he signs. 

One claimant voiced objection to filing his own 
claim. He said he’d be doing our work for us. He 
no doubt would raise the same objection when apply- 
ing for an auto license, making a credit application, or 
filing his income tax return. His dissatisfactions 
ranged from foreign aid to coffee breaks. After filing 
his claim, he was caught attempting to claim Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance and State UC simul- 
taneously. He’s now the concern of RRUI personnel. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ob Pemilliini or Ofer Whrkers 


By HARVEY HOLCOMB 
Manager, Farmington Local Office 


New Mexico Employment Security Commission 


igus restrictions in employment have been of in- 
creasing concern in recent years. With the aver- 
age age of the Nation’s population increasing, and an 
economy expanding due to growing consumer needs 
and world-wide technical and economic competition, 
we need every trained person we can get. This is 
particularly true of a community such as ours which 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Although hundreds 
of workers migrate to this community each month, 
there is often a need for additional skilled craftsmen. 
This need will undoubtedly increase in the next few 
years. 

Older workers need jobs that will best utilize their 
skills. Our Nation needs skilled workers. ‘These two 
statements taken together tend to over-simplify the 
problems and fail to state the economic, moral, and 
social implications involved in the solution or the 
failure to solve these problems. 

It is not easy to get employer acceptance of older 
workers as a source of skilled labor. Difficulties ex- 
tend from the inertia of company personnel offices to 
the national esteem for youth and disparagement of 
the aged. The attitude exemplified by the saying, 
“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks” is often 
prevalent when employment of older workers is men- 
tioned. The problem is one of education. The facts 
are clear. The Labor Department’s study of the 
problem has upset, if not shattered, most of the shib- 
boleths surrounding employment of older workers. 

Analyses of orders placed with the Farmington local 
office have shown the expected large proportion of 
orders with unnecessary, unrealistic age restrictions. 
In March 1958, the Older Worker Promotional Kit 
was issued to all New Mexico local offices. The tools 
were available and the employer relations representa- 
tive was given the job of laying out a promotional 
campaign using these tools. 

The fact sheet about older workers was circulated 
among all employees because it was considered vital 
to the campaign that they all have a clear understand- 
ing of the problems and facts about older workers. 

The Mayor of Farmington issued a proclamation 
declaring April “Employment of Older Worker 
Month.”? Newspaper and radio news stories pub- 
licized this proclamation. Arrangements were made 
with the local newspaper to publish the newspaper 
irticles included in the Promotional Kit after they 
had been given a local “‘slant.” 

The radio stations agreed to use local spot announce- 
ments throughout the month and also to include in 
their newscasts any brief news items released. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Optimist Club, 20-30 
Club, Rotary Club, and Lions Club for me to speak 
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at their regular meetings during “Older Worker 
Month.” In each case, pamphlets, ‘Mr. Employer, 
Here’s How You Can Get Better Results with Older 
Workers”? and “‘What Your Employment Service is 
Doing About Older Workers” were placed by each 
plate prior to the meeting. Speeches were local adap- 
tations of those speeches from the Promotional Kit. 

As a final reminder, the pamphlet, ‘‘Mr. Business- 
man! Are You Cutting Yourself Off from One-third 
of Your Labor Supply?” was mailed to all major 
market employers and to a selected list of the larger 
minor market employers. 

Did it do any good? Our placements of workers 45 
and over in April were 116 percent above the number 
made in March. All placements increased during 
this month by 68 percent. It is clear, therefore, that 
at least some of the increase in older worker place- 
ments was the result of the promotion. 

The comments of employers and of many applicants 
give us another measure of the success of the promo- 
tional effort. Several employers called and asked for 
older workers, a practice that was rare or nonexistent 
before. Many workers, feeling the problem person- 
ally, expressed the hope that companies would heed 
this urging and were pleased to find the Employment 
Service taking the lead in trying to solve it. 





SELF-FILING AND BETTER CLAIM SERVICE 
(Continued from page 30) 


We adapted proved procedures to our needs and 
inaugurated some innovations when we installed self- 
filing. For example, we devised printed facsimiles of 
new and additional claim forms overprinted with red 
marginal instructions and arrows pointing to the spaces 
to be filled in (see illustration). These are mounted 
on cardboard and covered with clear acetate for re- 
peated use. 

We’re sold on self-filing in St. Paul. We’re getting 
a technically improved claim document, we have not 
impaired service, and we’re saving considerable em- 
ployment service personnel time. The claims are ac- 
curate, informative, and legible. The public has 
accepted self-filing as a matter of course, and each 
claimant now leaves the office knowing what he has 
signed. We’ve even extended the advantages of self- 
filing into special measures to provide faster service 
during mass layoffs. We’ve used self-filing at our 
itinerant offices—proof enough that any office, large 
or small, could probably improve its claim service 
with the self-filed initial claim. And in the near 
future, we plan to extend self-filing to interstate claims. 
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Nebraska VERs Talk About Their Jobs 





IN A LARGE OFFICE 


JOHN BROWN, VER 


Lincoln 


AM sure we VERs like to feel that we belong to 

the public and the local office staff in a rather 
special way. What is special about the areas of appli- 
cant services in which the VER deals? A look at 
some case histories may answer this question. 

Paul is a Korea veteran whom I met on my con- 
tacts at the State Reformatory. He felt that there 
was always something missing in any job he had 
ever held. Our local office counselor was brought 
up to date on the confidential facts in this case. 
Today Paul began a systematic approach to finding 
just what he can do and what he likes to do best. 

Karl was recently discharged from service and feels 
he should have his old job back—one that he liked 
and felt he performed in a satisfactory manner. His 
problem was not one of finding a job, but one of 
reemployment rights. A call to his former employer 
got Karl started on the road back to the job he wanted. 

Ben could not accept referral to a job opening we 
had because he did not have enough money to live 
on until payday. To have to ask for an advance in 
salary is a poor way to begin a new job. Arrange- 
ments were made, through a social service agency, to 
tide Ben over until the employer’s payday. 

A firm telephoned to ask about Korea GI Bill dead- 
lines. This gave me an opportunity to discuss Korea 
veterans in the active file and to attempt special job 
finding for two disabled veterans who had been tested 
and counseled and who had the interest and aptitude 
for training in the machine trades. 

I met with a special placement officer of the Veter- 
ans Administration to exchange case information and 
to decide on a cooperative approach for placement of 
a veteran medically classified as “‘post psychotic.” 

The Mayor’s Committee of Lincoln expressed con- 
cern about handicapped workers who will lose their 
jobs due to a plant shutdown. How many such work- 
ers are there and what are their skills? What are the 
chances of relocating these workers within other in- 
dustries in Lincoln? These matters will be discussed 
with the local office manager before I make my report 
at the next regular meeting of the Committee. 

While I was busy with the problems of Paul, Karl, 
and the others, the whole office was buzzing with 
veteran activities: application taking, claims, testing, 
counseling, call-in, referral, and followup. In addi- 
tion, the field men were on the job building good will, 
gathering labor market data, and developing orders 
and training opportunities. 
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If our veterans program works well, and I think it 
does, it is because we actually have 25 VERs (our 
total staff) working as a team in the veterans interest, 
planning together, and doing things for each other. 
I know that one man alone could not do the job here 
in Lincoln; I must depend on other staff members. 

Perhaps you ask yourself ““Why have a VER? Our 
interviewers know their applicants and know the labor 
market. They can solve problems too.’ But if they 
can refer the problem cases to me, they can refer per- 
haps five veterans who are ready for placement in the 
same amount of time it would take them, or me, to 
weigh the “‘pros” and “‘cons” of a problem case and 
decide on a course ‘of action with the applicant. 

We must constantly keep alert to be of greatest 
assistance to those who need our services. For ex- 
ample, someone said that “‘something could be done 
for this veteran in a sales job if he did not have such 
awful teeth.” A call to a cooperating agency helped 
him to get a set of dentures and he got a job. In one 
case, a World War I veteran who was not physically 
able to do unskilled work (the only thing he was 
capable cf doing) was assisted in obtaining a non- 
service connected pension based on age. Now he can 
take less strenuous jobs at less pay. In another case, 
a veteran might, have passed up one of those “‘once 
in a lifetime’? jobs because he was not a citizen. In- 
stead, he got the job because an interviewer was alert 
to investigate Naturalization Preference Statutes ap- 
plying to those who had served in the Armed Forces 
and had been honorably discharged. 

Every local office must have a veterans program to 
meet its own needs. For this reason, every VER will 
not have the same duties. Here in Lincoln, we have 
an Air Force base, a Veterans Administration hospital, 
a State mental hospital, and penal institutions. Each 
month, I participate in the Orientation Separation 
Program designed to assist veterans to make a ready 
adjustment to civilian life by utilizing their military 
skills and experience. 

I make weekly visits to the VA hospital to work 
with the hospital rehabilitation team to coordinate 
medical and social diagnoses with job demands and 
employer hiring patterns. This same service 1s ex- 
tended to the professional staff and the patients at 
the State Mental Hospital on an “on-call’’ basis. 
We make a real effort to serve the veteran wherever 
he may be—even behind prison walls. So, I make 
monthly visits to the penal institutions. 
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It is my duty to review veteran applications and 


job openings each day to assure that the cards properly 


reflect the skills, interests, and abilities. Special at- 
tention is given to physical evaluation and work en- 
vironment tolerances for disabled veterans. Job orders 
are reviewed for possible modification for handicapped 


IN A MEDIUM-SIZE OFFICE 


WALTER H. BURNS, VER 
Vebraska City 


ey MY job as veterans employment representative 
in this medium-size office, the placement of vet- 
erans is my principal responsibility. 

Veterans are individuals and, as individuals, they 
require different types of placement service. An 
analysis of the general problem is helpful in recog- 
nizing types of veterans or other applicants whom 
we serve. Veterans needing placement usually fall 
into one of the following categories. 

1. The well-qualified veteran for whom no job 
order is on file. 

2. The veteran who has failed to evaluate his own 
individual job resources and abilities and take pro- 
ductive action. 

3. The veteran who has a physical handicap. 

4. The veteran who is willing to have others do 
more for him than he is willing to do for himself. 

How do we recognize the characteristics of veterans 
and other applicants which we must know to serve 
them effectively? How do we use interviewing skills 
in drawing out the clearest picture of the applicant? 
Here are a few techniques I have found helpful: 

With diplomacy and tact, ask leading personal 
questions which will reveal how he fits into job situa- 
tions, actual or hypothetical. These questions deal 
with his family relations, entertainment, civic activ- 
ities, observance of law, and his overall appraisal of 
the community where he lives now or last lived. 
‘The applicant’s reactions to such an interview will tell 
the VER much about his readiness to enter the labor 
market. 

Let’s consider the four types of veterans mentioned 
above. 

The well-qualified veteran for whom no job order 
is on file presents no special problem. His work 
record probably reflects job stability and quality of 
performance; the personal interview reflects driving 
energy, talent for leadership, and ability to work well 
with other persons and get others to work with him; 
and the interview indicates well established habits of 
personal cleanliness, physical and mental alertness, 
and mental poise. 

In placing this type of applicant, we can apply the 
rinciples of ‘‘special job finding.” 

We can usually recognize the veteran who has 
ailed to evaluate and capitalize on his own job 
esources. He is apt to disclose in his self application 
ind in the interview just enough of the details of his 
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veterans and to discuss with the interviewers available 
veterans for the job openings. In addition, a com- 
plete analysis and evaluation of all veteran activities 
is niade every quarter and submitted to the manager. 

Personally, I think that the job of the VER is the 
most interesting one in the local office. 


work history to provide clues to valuable experience 
or potential ability that can be of value to him in the 
labor market. For example, incidental experience 
gained while working as a machine shop laborer or 
armed services training might be qualifying for ma- 
chine tool operation; quartermaster training might 
qualify him for shipping clerk or order department 
supervisor; a construction laborer may have become a 
cement finisher or blocklayer. This veteran may also 
lack the confidence to avail himself of the opportuni- 
ties that his abilities justify. 

We might serve this kind of applicant in a number 
of ways. We can evaluate his abilities in terms of 
thé labor market, inspire confidence by having him 
relate his experience and discuss his abilities in a self 
analysis interview, and inspire a desire for personal 
growth, prestige, and earning power by the usual 
methods of persuasion. 

For the veteran who has a physical handicap, we 
usually determine the nature of the handicap, apply 
selective placement, try to develop a good mental 
attitude and spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
applicant, engage in special job finding if no suitable 
job is on file, and obtain the services of other local 
agencies or the Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation or the Veterans Administration if they can be 
helpful. 

The veteran who is willing to have others do more 
for him than he is willing to do for himself presents 
an interesting challenge. It is important that the 
interviewer recognizes this type of individual during 
the initial visit to the office. 

This type of applicant can often be identified by 
the’ irregular and short intervals of work experiences, 
the unrealistic interest in job choice and wages, lack 
of confidence, and lack of drive or sense of direction 
and responsibility. 

To help change such an applicant’s attitude, I have 
used these methods: 

Develop pride in abilities by recognizing and com- 
plimenting him on them as justified so when given 
an opportunity he will want to use these abilities. 

Use ‘the indirect approach with suggested related 
situations of his associates and their successes to stim- 
ulate his self analysis by his own comparisons. 

Evaluate the facts gathered and lay them before 
him so that he can make his own conclusions in self 
appraisal. 
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Sometimes the individual recognizes his problems 
quickly and helps resolve them by cooperating as a 
qualified applicant or as an applicant interested in 
developing his own job resources. For others, patience 
and confidence shown him during several interviews 
are needed to get the desired results. 


IN A SMALL OFFICE 


HOMER F. POUSH, VER 
McCook 


HE VER in a small office like the one in 

McCook—with a manager, a receptionist, an 
interviewer, and a veterans employment representa- 
tive—is much like a medical doctor who practices in 
a small community. In general, he must be able to 
take care of the basic needs of all who need his 
services. 

Some may think the VER in the small office, 
because of his many job duties, cannot give the serv- 
ice he should. I do not agree. In many small 
offices, the VER is the counselor, selective placement 
interviewer, itinerant representative, and tester. All 
of these duties give him a better foundation for 
serving the veteran. 

In a small office, the VER must have the coopera- 
tion of the rest of the staff. Since he may be respon- 
sible for the itinerant service and the school program, 
which will require him to be absent from the office, 
he should train his coworkers on veterans benefits 
and rights to keep them informed about the status of 
persons being counseled. In this way, they will be 
able to give service to the veteran in the absence of 
the VER. This is especially important since we 
serve a large area and some of our applicants drive 
as far as 75 miles for our services. 

The VER in a small office should become a part of 
all the communities in his area. He can contact 
veterans organizations, county service officers, vol- 
unteer veterans representatives, and make personal 
visits to individual firms. He should be sure that 
the people he contacts know who he is working for 





As VERs and interviewers, we have a genuine’ in- 
Suitable jobs are the secret 
to the health, happiness, and dignity of the individual 
in his best adjustment within his community and his 


terest in our fellowmen. 


Nation. 


and what his work is. I have found that many 
people think the only thing the Employment Service 
does is take claims for unemployment compensation. 

If at all possible, the VER should be a member of 
and take active part in the veterans organizations in 
the community where the local office is located. He 
should be in touch with the Chamber of Commerce 
and various service organizations, not only in his own 
community but all the communities in the local office 
area. He should arrange to attend some of the 
meetings and, if possible, spéak before veterans 
organizations, service clubs, and church groups. 

Since small offites are often some distance from 
veterans hospitals, and Veterans Administration and 
Vocational Rehabilitation offices, the VER must 
know how and when he should refer veterans to these 
organizations. 

The VER in a small office must be familiar with, 
and use, all the tools provided him by the Employ- 
ment Service and other agencies and organizations. 
In our State, these tools include the ES Manual, 
“What Every Veteran Should Know” and _ the 
“Nebraska Veterans Affairs Digest.” 

In a small office, it may take longer to do the job 
for the veteran and a lot of our activity will not 
always result in a placement or a tally under one of 
our budget items. But I know of no other job where 
one can receive more satisfaction from his work— 
satisfaction that increases as he helps veterans find 
suitable employment. 


WORKING WITH VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


I. G. GARDINER, VER 


Hastings 


HERE can be no hard and fast rules for dealing 
with veterans organizations. Fundamentally, our 
job is that of placing veterans on suitable jobs properly. 
The better acquainted we become with the various 
veterans organizations, the more efficient our service. 
We cannot become personally acquainted with 
every veteran throughout the area we serve. For 
this reason, the veterans employment representative 
should suggest to the commanders of the various 
veterans organizations that a post employment officer 
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be appointed to help veterans seek employment and 
obtain job information. The VER should contact 
these officers periodically to give them information 
on work opportunities. Suggestions should be made 
to the post employment officer that every unem- 
ployed veteran contact the local employment office 
promptly to make application for work. 

The VER should join AND BE ACTIVE IN all 
veterans organizations for which he is eligible. 

It is difficult for the veteran living outside the town 
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or city in which the local office is located to know the 
types of work opportunities available in the local 
office. Letters containing this information can be 
read or posted at each veterans organization meeting 
and can help to correct the mistaken idea of many 
people that the Employment Service has only un- 
skilled or semiskilled openings. 

The ideal situation is one in which every veteran 
who is physically able and willing to work has a good 
job. Jobs for veterans will largely be the result of 
post effort at the community level with the assistance 
of the local employment office. It is at this level 
that the unemployed veteran is known and can best 
be placed. It is here his employment problem can 
be studied first hand. The local community is the 
place where information can most efficiently be 
passed on to members of the various veterans organ- 
izations for necessary action. 

The Employment Service offers counseling to 
veterans, including the administering and interpreting 
of tests to determine job aptitudes. It provides un- 
employment insurance benefits to those whe are 
eligible for them, and distributes general information 
regarding the various benefits to which veterans may 
be entitled. The veteran will be given helpful hints 


on how to apply and how to hold a job, and sugges- 
tions on presenting himself to a prospective employer. 

Since many employers are veterans themselves, the 
VER, through close contact with the veterans or- 
ganizations, is often able to secure information about 
openings on which veterans can be placed. 

Should an unemployed veteran be willing to leave 
his home to obtain work elsewhere in the State, he 
would be wise to contact the local Employment 
Service office. A listing of his abilities and the type 
of work he desires may be placed in the Nebraska 
Legionnaire—an additional medium of announcing 
his skills to prospective employers. 

One individual or one agency cannot hope to get 
maximum placement results, but with the coopera- 
tion of many individuals and organizations, the 
Employment Service is a more effective clearing 
house for information on work opportunities. 

The more personal contact we have with each other, 
the better able we are to understand each other’s 
problems. The Employment Service has a sales 
job and the biggest item for sale is “SERVICE.” 
The more quality service we can give our veterans 
organizations, the more they will be able to help the 
Employment Service serve the individual veteran 
better. 


Indiana's Educational Campaign 


By DWIGHT KELLEY 
Chief of Research 


Indiana Employment Secrity Division 


ANY devices, frequently inspired by specific 
needs and tailored to fit individual circum- 
stances, have been used to promote a better under- 
standing of employment security operations. One of 
the most successful educational campaigns in Indiana 
was a series of weekly letters directed to the members 
of the State Legislature during the 1954 recession. 


In the fall of 1953, staff of the Indiana Employment 
Security Division had been cut to a very low point 
because of extremely low claims activity and reduced 
funds. Abruptly, at the beginning of 1954, the State 
agency was faced with’ a huge increase in claims. 
The processing of these claims fell behind and pay- 
ments were delayed. The State Director pushed a 
vigorous program to put payments on a current basis. 
Recognizing that complaints and criticisms would 
occur as a result of the unavoidable temporary delay, 
he also launched an aggressive and effective public 
relations program. 

Administrative and legislative officials, business 
and labor leaders, and various organizations were 
invited to visit the State and local offices to learn 
about operations and problems. “Agency personnel 
were alerted to the importance of maintaining a 
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favorable public attitude and encouraged to appear 
before interested groups to explain the program and 
answer questions. ‘These actions were essential parts 
of a successful educational campaign, but the sur- 
prise weapon of the campaign turned out to be a 
series of weekly letters directed to the members of 
the General Assembly (the State Legislature). 

The series was started to explain the delay in bene- 
fits and to give a few highlights of the labor market. 
The early issues were received with so much enthusi- 
asm that the series was continued for 45 weeks and 
expanded to include almost every aspect of employ- 
ment security operations. 


IN this article, Dwight Kelley, Chief of Research of the Indiana 
agency, reports on a device which was used effectively by his 
agency during the 1953-54 recession when the problem of meet- 
ing a flood of claimants for UI benefits was particularly serious. 
It is presented for the information of other State agenctes which 
may be interested. 

Mr. Kelley reports that it was not necessary to repeat the use of 
this device in 1957-58, since no delays were involved in meeting 
the claimsload in Indiana, and because the legislature was not 
meeting during the months when the greatest adjustment to a 
rising claimsload was being made. ‘ 
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The enthusiastic reception was reflected in letters 
from State Legislators and Members of Congress and 
by favorable comments during conversations and 
meetings. However, the real purpose of the program 
was to create a more friendly atmosphere toward em- 
ployment security among legislative representatives. 
This is more difhcult to document, but ‘‘old-timers”’ 
in the Indiana agency know that the letters were 
very effective. They remember former periods when 
unemployment zoomed and payments lagged and 
they know that this-time calls and letters of criticism 
from legislative representatives were fewer and less 
sharply phrased. 

Why was the series of letters particularly suc- 
cessful? A nearly ideal combination of factors 
paved the way for acceptance in this instance, 
whereas at another time or under, other circum- 
stances letters to members of a State Legislature 
might fall flat. 

Economic conditions in Indiana in 1954 heightened 
interest in employment and unemployment. The 
Indiana economy is dependent on durable goods 
manufacturing, particularly the automotive industry, 
so unemployment increased very sharply in late 1953 
and early 1954. Members of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture and State officials were aware of the increase in 
unemployment and appreciated facts with which to 
answer complaints and questions. 
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The letters were promoted enthusiastically by the 
State Director and supported by other public rela- 
tions efforts. These actions called attention to the 
letters and helped create a friendly reception. 

Each issue was held to a single page and in some 
instances more than one week was required to cover 
a subject. In the words of State Senator C. Wendell 
Martin who wrote to express his appreciation, ‘‘We 
all have a few minutes to digest this information in 
small parcels.” 

The timeliness and sequence of the topics were 
planned carefully to help retain the interest of the 
recipients. The subjects were chosen jointly by the 
Director, Assistant Director, and Chief of Research 
with suggestions from other staff people. The early 
issues discussed the increase in claims and the un- 
avoidable delay in payments. As significant mile- 
stones occurred in employment trends or claims 
figures, letters were devoted to these subjects. The 
benefit provisions and some of the mechanics of pay- 
ment were linked to the discussion of delayed checks. 
Other unemployment insurance topics were added 
and other employment security programs were sand- 
wiched among these subjects. 

Topics covered in this series of letters ranged from 
“How benefits are financed,’ to “How Federal 
coverage of four or more affects Indiana,” to ‘*The 
area classification program,” to “Review of 1954 
farm labor trends.” 
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